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INTRODUCTION 

The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
In  its  report  on  "Faith  and  Order  -  Our  Oneness  in  Christ  and  Our  Disunity 
as  Churches"  (1954)  asks  the  following  questions:  "What  does  it  mean  to 
be ’in  Christ",  as  St.  Paul  used  the  phrase  so  frequently?  In  what  ways 
can  we  understand  the  Body  of  Christ,  as  the  Church  is  designated?  What 
do  the  other  Biblical  figures  for  Christ  tell  of  His  meaning?  How  does 
Christ  still  live  in  the  Church  while  the  Church  lives  in  Him?  What  do 
the  Cross  and  the  Resurrection  mean  for  the  unity  of  the  Church  as  a  whole? 
How  is  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  manifest  in  the  Church?  If  the 
unity  of  the  Church  derives  from  the  one  Christ  in  unity  with  God  the 
Father  and  with  His  People,  what  explanations  can  be  given  for  existing 
divisions  in  the  Church?  How  does  Jesus  Christ  show  us  the  means  by 
which  divisions  shall  be  healed?"  (l)  Here,  in  these  questions,  we  have 
significant  insight  into  the  concern  not  only  of  theologians  but  of  many 
conscientious  Christians.  If  there  is  but  one  God,  and  if  we  have  but 
one  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  why  are  there  divisions  and  even  an¬ 
tagonisms  among  those  who  own  loyalty  to  and  affirm  these  facts? 

New  Testament  times  seem  to  have  been  comparatively  free  of  denomi¬ 
nations  or  confessions  (cf.  1  Corinthians  l:10f  re:  an  exception),  conse¬ 
quently  many  ecumenically  minded  people  have  of  late  endeavoured  to  search 
for  the  "Primitive  Community"  and  apply  its  essence  to  our  day  as  a 
solution  to  disunity.  Others  feel  that  a  real  step  in  the  direction  of 
unity  would  be  mutual  recognition.  But,  to  what  extent  must  we  recognize 
one  another  and  on  what  basis  or  criteria?  Is  Christian  evangelism  hin- 

(l)  World  Council  of  Churches  Assembly,  Evanston,  1954,  The  Christian 
Hone  and  the  Task  of  the  Church,  (New  York  16,  New  York,  1954), 

P.  52. 
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dared,  by  disunity,  or  is  it  stimulated  by  disunity?  The  questions  of 
doctrine  and  tradition  have  been  issues  of  contention  whenever  different 
churches  have  undertaken  to  unite  or  to  undertake  any  common  task.  Would 
it  be  possible  to  find  a  "pure  doctrine"  that  would  satisfy  every  one? 

Does  the  playing  down  of  theological  perplexities  lead  to  a  warm-hearted 
jumble  of  unhealthy  compromise  and  syncretism?  Of  what  importance  are 
ancient  quarrels  and  tradition?  Should  they  be  by-passed?  What  impor¬ 
tance  is  a  Christian  conception  of  history  when  we  have  the  Holy  Spirit? 

Is  what  we  have  sufficient  without  any  effort  at  unity?  Is  unity  possible 
in  this  "world"?  These  are  questions  that  must  be  considered,  spoken  to, 
and  acted  upon  if  the  Christian  -  will  -  to  -  unity  character  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  is  to  endure  and  bear  fruit. 

Where  are  we  now?  The  era  of  comparative  ecclesiology  and  mutual 
explanations  has  been  eclipsed  by  an  era  characterized  by  the  search  for 
and  development  of  the  Ecclesia  -  the  Christian  Community.  Outler  writes, 

"The  ecumenical  honeymoon  is  over .  Now  we  are  face  to  face 

with  the  residual  problems  -  and  they  are  acute,  urgent,  and  desperately 
difficult.  They  are  the  ancient  puzzlers  and  dividers  of  the  churches; 
the  nature  of  the  Church  itself  and,  with  this  the  proper  form  of  the 
ministry  and  sacraments."  (2)  However,  the  eclipse  is  not  complete,  nor 
should  it  be,  since  differences  can  never  be  made  non-existent  by  glossing 
over  them.  The  emphasis  upon  Community  has  brought  many  to  the  concept 
that  mutual  recognition  should  in  a  very  real  sense  be  the  precondition 
of  ecumenical  work  rather  than  the  goal*  Indeed,  the  emphasis  upon 
Community  is  not  the  full  present  picture,  as  A.C.  Oulter  suggests,  we 

(2)  Albert  C.  Outler,  The  Christian  Tradition  and  the  Unity  We  Seek, 
(New  Tork,  Oxford  University  Press,  1957), _PP.  6  -  7. 
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must  go  back  beyond  tradition  and  Community  to  the  Event  and  the  Person 
whose  Spirit  makes  both  Community  and  tradition  possible. 

Outler  discusses  three  approaches  to  unity  and  gives  reasons  why 
they  have  so  far  failed.  First  of  all  the  co-operative  and  comparative 
study  of  our  heritages  has  not  proved  a  full  solution.  Often  the  issues 
in  past  controversies  have  been  ambiguous  and  complex  while  the  stands 
taken  by  the  partisans  have  been  constricted  in  the  heat.  The  Lutheran 
Formula  of  Concord  of  1577  was  scholastic  and  technical  as  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  freshness  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  half  a  century 
previous.  The  Council  of  Trent  (1545  -  15&3)  has  left  Roman  Catholicism 
wrapped  in  a  constricted  tight  fitting  garb  that  many  are  certain  will 
in  time  be  burst  by  God’s  creative  and  renewing  Spirit.  Moreover  the 
times  have  been  too  unpropitiously  complicated  with  political  and  cul¬ 
tural  factors,  thus  reducing  the  freedom  of  both  the  Church  and  theo¬ 
logy  to  act.  The  principle  of  cujus  regio,  ejus  religio  of  The  Peace 
of  Augsburg,  of  September  25,  1555*  while  by  its  nature  restrictive, 
gave  no  rights  to  the  Calvinists.  The  Emperor  Charles  V  was  for  union, 
but  he  wanted  it  to  coincide  with  his  wishes  rather  than  the  Church’s. 
Also  the  comparative  method  seems  destined  to  come  upon  a  hard  core  of 
residual  disagreement  as  in  the  Colloquy  of  Marburg  (1529)  in  which  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  were  able  to  agree  on  fourteen  out  of  fifteen 
doctrinal  issues.  When  it  came  to  the  Eucharist,  Martin  Luther  would 
not  change  his  stand  on  consubstantiation  and  left  saying,  "You  have 
another  spirit  than  ours0" 

A  second  method,  advocated  by  some  Protestant  dogmatists  as  well 
as  some  Roman  Catholics  and  Orthodox,  is  the  appeal  to  a  common 
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authority  to  which  all  the  contending  parties  will  formally  submit. 

For  the  Roman  Catholics  it  is  and  has  been,  especially  since  Trent  and 
the  Infallibility  decree  of  1870,  the  Roman  Church,  or  more  properly  its 
hierarchy,  tradition,  and  its  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Most  Pro¬ 
testants  have  made  "sola  Scriptura"  their  authority.  While  each  have 
appealed  to  Scripture,  Protestants  have  multiplied  divisions  with  good 
conscience.  Writing  on  the  matter  Outler  states,  "An  incomplete  collec¬ 
tion  of  these  confession  and  creeds  make  nearly  a  thousand  pages  in 
Schaff*s  Creeds  of  Christendom  (Vol.  111).  Each  confession  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  state  the  sum  of  the  essential  teaching  of  the  Bible  or  autho¬ 
ritative  guide-lines  thereto."  (3)  Theologians  have  fruitlessly  poured 
over  the  above  document.  An  Apology  for  the  True  Christian  Divinity, 
(Philadelphia,  Friends  Book  Store,  1877)  written  by  a  Quaker,  Robert 
Barclay,  was  replete  with  scriptures,  yet  it  did  not  commend  itself 
nor  the  Quaker  faith  to  other  Protestants.  John  Wesley* s  Standard 
Sermons  (still  normative  for  Methodists)  had  as  its  basic  intent  the  ex¬ 
position  of  Biblical  doctrinal  essentials.  (4)  However,  the  Standard 
Sermons  have  failed  to  provide  any  basis  for  reunion  with  the  Anglicans, 
or  as  a  basis  for  union  with  Lutherans  or  Calvinists.  It  does  not  take 
a  Phenomenological  Psychologist  te  tell  us  that  one*s  particular  history 
and  outlook  plays  no  small  part  in  how  one  interprets  Scripture.  Indeed 
the  very  translation  of  Scripture  is  influenced  by  tradition,  as  can  be 
seen  in  the  comparison  of  the  Douai  Version  and  the  Revised  Standard 
Version.  An  example  from  the  decalogue  of  Deuteronomy,  Chapter  is 

(3)  Ibid.,  p.  18. 

(4)  of.  Wesley* s  Standard  Sermons,  edited  and  annotated  by  Edward 
H.  Sugden,  (London,  Epworth,  1921) ,  Preface  4?  £• 
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is  the  combining  of  the  prohibition  of  polytheism  with  the  prohibition 
of  graven  images  by  the  Catholic  version  while  the  Revised  Standard 
Version  has  them  as  two  separate  commandments. 

The  third  approach  considered  is  the  appeal  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Christian  tradition  as  distinct  from  the  Christian  tra¬ 
ditions.  With  the  Reformation  reform  and  schism  became  conjoined  and 
it  became  more  natural  to  declare  one  another  hertical  and  apostate 
than  to  look  for  what  was  still  held  in  common.  Strangely,  after 
schisms  have  been  accomplished  either  side  has  appealed  to  the  older 
common  history.  Seeing  that  dogmatics  lead  to  stalemate,  there  have 
been  men  like  Erasmus  who  have  felt  that  the  adoption  of  the  consenus 
of  the  undivided  Church,  particularly  the  "consenus  quenquesaecularis" 
of  the  first  five  centuries  A.D.  which  covered  all  theological,  liturgical 
and  ethical  essentials,  would  undercut  all  controversies.  Actually  such 
an  attempt  would  deny  not  only  the  social,  political,  economic  and 
psychological  factors,  but  more  importantly  the  unconcern  for  the 
ethical,  liturgical  and  theological  factors  that  divide  us  cannot  be 
removed  by  denying  them.  By  denial  or  by  toleration  of  differences  we 
are  more  apt  to  perpetuate  them  than  to  resolve  them. 

Yet  there  is  a  danger  of  emphasizing  the  fact  of  no  Una  Sancta 
now,  but  only  that  for  which  we  in  good  will  and  tolerance  seek  in  the 
future.  At  Edinburgh,  in  1957  >  William  Temple  stressed  that  those  who 
had  nothing  in  common  do  not  deplore  their  estrangement .  Outler  writes, 
"It  is  the  living  reality  of  the  Una  Sancta  which  makes  us  aware  of  the 
sin  of  division  and  prompts  us  to  works  meet  for  repentance. "  (5)  Yet 

one  finds  oneself  asking  whether  Christian  salvation  is  just  a  future 

(5)  Ibid.,  p.  21. 
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event  or  rather  also  a  past  and  present  event?  Included  in  this 
paper  will  be  a  discussion  on  the  Biblical  picture  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  and  its  present  paradoxical  nature  of  Kingdom  realized  and 
Kingdom  anything  but  realized*  Oulter  feels  that  a  real  step  towards 
unity  would  be  the  acknowledgement  of  the  Spirit* s  work  in  other  churches, 
that  is  the  Christian  Koinonia  (The  Kingdom  of  God)  exists  among  separate 
churches,  even  if  there  are  reservations  as  to  the  fullness  of  the  gift 
and  fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit  among  other  churches. 

The  present  times  see  signs  of  movement  towards  unity.  .Although 
often  humanistic  and  utopian  the  Enlightment  freed  the  Church  consi¬ 
derably  for  parochialism  and  insularity.  The  liberal  and  socialist 
movements  within  and  without  the  Church  have  urged  that  we  have  a 
greater  concern  for  the  whole  human  community.  This  has  generated  a 
sort  of  ecumenical  atmosphere.  The  anomaly  of  a  divided  Christianity 
in  missionary  work  has  provoked  unions  in  both  India  and  Japan.  Ties 
between  Church  and  civil  government  in  Europe  have  been  weakened,  by 
secularization,  thereby  giving  the  churches  greater  freedom  to  work 
toward  unity.  Moreover  there  is  now  an  urgency  to  convey  unitedly 
God*s  message  for  a  tragic  world. 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  will  remain  alive  if  its  various 
members  will  recognize  that  there  is  Community  where  Christ  is  Lord 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  residual  power  and  wisdom  of  God.  This 
sense  of  belonging  should  enable  a  facing  of  issues  more  head-cn  without 
the  fear  of  alienation.  Self-criticism,  as  an  example  of  one  of  the 
theological  study  commisions  of  faith  and  order  having  as  its  concern 
"Institutionalism"  with  the  World  Council  of  Churches  as  one  of  its 
" experimental  subjects”,  will  certainly  help  keep  the  ecumenical  movement 
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Is  a  Christian  sense  of  history  important  in  the  study  of  the 
nature  of  the  Church  and  in  efforts  towards  unity?  Since  the  Word 
of  God  speaks  more  authoritatively  and  intensely  in  the  Hew  Testament, 
can  we  not  ignore  the  intervening  years,  and  strive  to  fill  out  and 
clarify  the  New  Testament  message  now?  This  problem  will  be  discussed 
more  fully  in  a  later  chapter.  However,  it  may  help  our  thinking  to 
remember  that  the  history  that  separates  us  from  the  Christ  Event, 
also  connects  us.  Associated  with  the  above  problem  is  the  direct  ap¬ 
peal  to  experience.  If  through  devout  prayer,  group  devotions,  Spirit- 
bom  impulses  to  witness  and  to  love,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  available  now, 
why  concern  ourselves  with  history?  The  Methodist  probationer  did  not 
need  Apostolically  connected  laying  on  of  hand  for  ordination,  but  he 
did  have  to  show  that  God’s  Spirit  was  with  him  through  his  having  led 
others  to  conversion.  But,  says  Outler,  ’’The  Christian  Gospel  has  to 
do  with  events  in  time,  in  and  through  which  God  has  revealed  Himself  - 
and  in  such  a  fashion  that  revelation  cannot  be  abstracted  from  its 
historical  content.”  (6)  The  supreme  act  of  God’s  self-revelation  in 
the  Christ  Event,  which  sums  up  all  revelation,  exists  today  because 
it  has  continually  been  received,  renewed,  and  transmitted  from  its 
origin  -  the  essential  encounter  of  that  first  community.  The  extent 
to  which  the  present  churches  partake  of  and  are  involved  in  a  valid 
extension  of  the  original  encounter  will  be  more  fully  discussed  parti¬ 
cularly  in  reference  to  Brunner’s  The  Mi sundnr standing  of  the  Church. 
Meanwhile  it  would  be  helpful  to  compare  the  past  of  our  own  community 
and  others  historically,  asking  the  questions:  To  what  extent  have  we 
accepted  Christ’s  claim  to  be  the  living  center  of  our  existence? 


(6)  Ibid. ,  p.  40 
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Also,  to  what  extent  have  we  told  the  stories  of  Jesus  and  Fis  love 
to  other? 

The  Kerygmatic  theologians,  particularly  Barth  and  Bultmann,  feel 
that  the  original  Event  must  be  rescued  from  its  historical  setting  in 
order  to  save  it  for  the  eyes  of  faith.  That  the  existential  moment 
of  one’s  personal  encounter  is  valuable  and  in  a  real  sense  determi¬ 
native  one  cannot  deny.  But  even  in  criticism  of  Paul  Tillich’s  con¬ 
cept  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ  Symbol  one  must  say  that  the  concrete 
mystery  of  the  New  Testament  must  not  be  exchanged  for  an  abstract 
mystery  of  religious  philosophy.  The  events  before  Easter  and  Pentecost 
must  correlate  with  Easter  and  Pentecost  otherwise  we  have  mere  theo- 
phanies.  Outler  says  "We  are  forced  to  a  concern  about  the  historical 
events  within  the  Christ-Event ,  as  well  as  the  revelatory  and  redemp¬ 
tive  meanings  of  that  Event."  (7)  Furthermore,  historical  time  does 
not  just  have  meaning  in  the  moments  of  decision  and  insight  (Kairos), 
but  history  is  on-going  goal-directed  process  (Chronos).  We  can  know 
and  judge  history  and  seek  to  grasp  insight  into  Cod’s  activity  and  to 
hear  from  these  events  Cod’s  meaning  for  our  lives,  if  we  realize  that 
our  judgments  are  relative,  problematic  and  finite.  We  should  look  to 
see  if  Cod’s  unwearing  patience  and  unselfish  love  has  abounded  within 
the  course  of  history  and  seek  to  know  to  what  extent  have  men  of  various 
churches  lead  others  to  or  from  Jesus,  who  manifests  this  unwearying 
patience  and  love.  Are  we  as  Elton  Trueblood  describes  us,  cut-flower 
Christians,  unaware  of  our  roots  in  the  Christ-Event  and  the  on-going 
creative  Community  of  the  Holy  Spirit  traveling  the  pilgrim  way  toward 
the  "end"  of  history  -  the  consummation  of  God’s  purpose  in  Jesus  Christ’s 
(7)  Ibid.,  p.  43. 
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Parousia?  Events  must  be  seen  from  within  the  interaction  of  fellow¬ 
ship  and  through  the  eyes  of  faith,  but  not  through  an.  inerrant  Book, 
Creed  or  Confession,  nor  through  the  eyes  of  an  infallible  Pope,  or 
even  by  personal  experience  which  is  kept  in  self-centered  isolation* 

Christ  is  not  dead.  Indeed,  "If  Christ  has  not  been  raised,  then 
our  preaching  is  in  vain  and  your  faith  is  in  vain."  (l  Corinthians 
15 : 14 ,  RSV).  Indeed  Christ  is  alive  and  is  active  through  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  is  God  at  work  in  the  living  present  making  real  what  is 
past,  "But  when  the  Counselor  comes,  whom  I  shall  send  to  you  from  the 
Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  who  proceeds  from  the  Father,  he  will 
bear  witness  to  me."  (John  15  :  26).  Moreover,  "you  also  are  witnesses, 
because  you  have  been  with  me  from  the  beginning."  (John  15:26).  It 
is  within  history  that  men  have  witnessed  to  Christ  and  led  others  to 
him.  It  is  for  us  to  encounter  these  witnesses  through  a  study  of  Church 
history,  believe  their  witness,  but  not  to  worship  them.  For  if  their 
witness  be  true  they  will  claim  all  for  God’s  love  in  Christ  and  nothing 
for  themselves.  The  common  history  of  witnesses  to  God’s  redemptive 
love  in  Jesus  Christ,  if  mutually  recognized,  does  point  out  our  already 
God-given  unity,  while  pointing  to  the  unfulfilled  potential  in  our  own 
lives. 

In  the  search  for  unity  a  helpful  emphasis  is  that  the  community 
existed  before  doctrine.  Since  the  Church  found  that  it  could  not 
simply  repeat  its  message  at  later  times  and  in  different  situations, 
the  Community  used  theology  for  both  defence  and  advance.  There  were 
two  tendencies  in  doctrinal  development.  The  first  was  the  occasional, 
unsystematic,  and  catechetical  which  dealt  with  the  actual  situations 
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confronting  men  in  an  oblique  manner  so  that  the  reader  or  hearer  might 
learn  for  himself  what  he  needed.  The  only  two  deliberate  systems  in 
the  first  eight  centuries  were  Origen*s  c.  A.D.  220  On  First  Principles 
and  John  of  Damascus*  c.  A.D.  745  On  the  Orthodox  Faith.  The  other 
tendency  was  that  of  minimal  development  of  doctrine  with  an  accompanying 
general  resistance  to  speculation.  Its  purpose  was  to  clarify  and  deal 
with  heresy.  An  example  is  the  Chalcedon  Christological  Creed  of  A.D. 
451*  Unlike  later  Roman  Catholicism  the  early  Church  did  not  try  to 
deal  with  heresy  once  -  for  -all,  but  rather  dealt  with  Docetism, 
Ebionism,  Marcionism,  Gnosticism,  Montanism,  and  others  as  they  were 
encountered.  Orthodoxy  has  been  known  for  its  care  for  the  Christian 
Community,  what  brought  it  into  being,  what  sustains  it,  and  what 
thrusts  it  forward.  Heresies  have  pointed  to  a  different  center  of 
authority  and  a  different  kind  of  fellowship.  It  is  instructive  to 
realize  that  Orthodoxy  could  not  deal  with  Arianism  by  appealing  to 
Scripture  or  the  existing  tradition  since  Arianism  could  do  the  same. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  use  terms  such  as  homoousios  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  original  meaning  of  the  Christ  Event.  It  was  not  intended 
that  the  terms  have  any  sacrosanct  meaning  in  themselves. 

The  Photian  Schism  (A.D.  867  -  877)  its  culmination  in  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  wings  of  the  Church  in  1054  din  in¬ 
volve  the  Filioque  question  and  liturgical  differences,  but  geographic 
isolation  and  political  factors  were  more  determinative.  Indeed  the 
raiding  of  Constantinople  by  Westerners  in  1204  during  the  Fourth 
Crusade  was  the  culminating  act  that  has  left  the  Eastern  Orthodoxy 
alienated  from  Roman  Catholicism  to  this  day.  It  is  interesting  that 
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the  ecumenical  movement  has  been  one  factor  in  stimulating  interest 
between  the  Roman  and  Orthodox  Churches*  Although  the  Eastern  Ortho¬ 
dox  has  maintained  the  primacy  of  Community  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  kept 
the  ancient  order  of  Event-  Community  -  Doctrine,  which  has  led  to  great 
diversity  in  polity  and  doctrine  within  its  autocephalous  Churches,  yet 
the  Orthodox  feel  that  their  Church  is  irref ormable  and  infallible  because 
it  has  been  inspired  and  guarded  by  the  Holy  Spirit*  Pope  John  XXIII 
will  have  a  problem  reconciling  two  infallible  and  inerrant  churches 
in  the  forthcoming  council*  Protestantism  at  its  best  has  believed 
that  the  church  is  always  being  Reformed. 

In  the  face  of  the  disintegrating  society  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
Roman  Church  itfiich  has  too  often  confused  community  with  conformity, 
became  more  of  a  magisterium  with  sacramental  power  for  discipline. 

Roman  Catholics,  feeling  neither  Scripture,  nor  history,  nor  the  Church  _ 
-as-community,  could  cope  with  matters  of  faith  and  order  adopted  the 
dogma  of  Papal  infallibility  (1870).  Thus  for  a  Roman  Catholic  to  be 
in  the  Christian  Community  is  to  be  in  communion  or  agreement  with  the 
Roman  Pontiff* 

Martin  Luther  in  arguing  his  case  appealed  to  past  Councils,  the 
traditions,  the  Fathers,  and  the  scriptures.  It  is  true  that  later  in 
life  when  he  became  more  reactionary  Luther  almost  equated  the  Word  of 
God  and  Scripture.  But  in  his  earlier  life  the  Word  of  God  was  ubi¬ 
quitous  and  dynamic.  The  Word  of  God  was  read  in  the  Bible,  communicated 
orally  as  in  preaching,  or  communicated  by  the  visible  signs,  Baptism 
and  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  signs  had  no  value  in  themselves,  only  the 
Word  of  which  they  are  signs  had  value.  "The  Word  is  the  Gospel  of 
God  concerning  His  Son,  who  was  made  flesh,  suffered,  rose  from  the  dead. 
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and  was  glorified  through  the  Spirit  who  sanctifies  . .  As  the  soul 

needs  only  the  Word  for  its  life  and  righteousness,  so  it  is  justified 
"by  faith  alone  and  not  by  any  works 0”  (8)  Even  the  Swiss  Reformers 

stressed  sola  fide®  However,  Protestants  soon  came  in  majority  to 
regard  sola  Scripture  as  their  authority.  In  good  conscience  and  con¬ 
siderable  self-righteousness  Protestants  have  tried  to  define  and  in¬ 
terpret  scriptures  which  has  led  to  a  great  number  of  confessions,  cate¬ 
chisms,  articles  and  doctrines.  Ironically  many  of  these  feil  to  agree, 
thus  causing  many  to  believe  unity  or  even  sanctified  disunity  impos¬ 
sible.  Intensified  by  Protestant  Scholasticism,  and  the  kneading  and 
turning  of  the  Scriptures  by  dogmatists,  and  the  kneading  of  the  Churches 
by  princes  and  rulers,  intolerance  became  a  theological  virtue.  Con¬ 
cerning  this  Outler  quotes  Pierre  Bayle's  Dictionnaire  (3rd  ed.),  11, 

1533 ,  '’Christianity  (of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries), 

(he  says)  is  a  sanquinary,  murderous  religion,  which  had  been  hardened 
to  the  shedding  of  blood  for  some  five  or  six  centuries  past.  It  had 
contracted  a  very  long- ingrained  habit  of  maintaining  itself  and  of 
seeking  aggrandizement ,  by  putting  to  the  sword  anything  that  offered 
to  resist  it0  Faggots,  executioners,  the  frightful  tribunal  of  the 
Inquisition,  the  Crusades,  the  papal  bulls  inciting  subjects  to  rebel, 
seditious  preachers,  assassination  of  princes  -  these  were  the  regular 
means  that  this  sixteenth  (and  seventeenth)  century  Christianity  employed 
against  those  who  would  not  submit.”  (9) 

Even  though  many  Protestants  came  to  identify  community  with  con¬ 
formity,  the  sects,  dissenters,  and  pietists  of  this  period  and  later, 

(8)  ’’Treatise  on  Christian  Liberty”  Works  of  Martin  Luther,  11 
(Philadelphia  Edition)  p.  315© 

(9)  Albert  C.  Outler,  The  Christian  Tradition  and  the  Unity  We  Seek, 
(New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1957),  p.  93. 
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sought  to  keep  alive  the  vitality  of  the  Gospel  as  the  obedience  of 
the  Christian  life. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  the 
Scriptures  were  overthrown  by  many  who  sought  to  serve  humanity, 
tolerance  and  reason®  Biblical  revelation  was  included  with  histories 
of  religion  and  placed  at  the  service  of  universal  morality.  Liberal 
Protestants  who  advocated  Christian  fellowship  wholeheartedly  were  too 
disinterested  in  the  deep  issues  surrounding  the  Church,  the  ministry, 
and  the  sacraments.  An  example  of  the  reaction  of  conservatives  was 
the  Oxford  Movement. 

With  the  twentieth  century  lias  come  a  movement  towards  the  right 
order  of  priority  in  studying  the  nature  of  our  faith,  Christian  Event  - 
Christian  Community  -  Christian  Doctrine.  Also  it  has  been  stressed 
that  we  already  in  the  divided  churches  do  possess  a  degree  of  God- 
given  unity.  There  are  currents  toward  mutual  recognition  of  a  com¬ 
mon  witness,  a  common  Lord,  and  with  qualifications,  a  common  history. 
There  is  a  growing  desire  to  do  nothing  separately  that  could  conscien¬ 
tiously  be  done  together.  Others  are  advocating  the  Patristic  formula 
of  maximum  community  and  minimum  doctrinal  consensus.  All  of  which 
seems  encouraging.  It  should  be  humbling  to  realize  that  we  do  not 
know  the  times  or  seasons  (chronous  or  kairous)  which  God  has  chosen 
by  His  own  authority  in  which  to  act  (Acts  1  :  7)* 

Too  often  in  the  past  churches  have  striven  to  possess,  manipulate 
and  control  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  authority  of  their  traditions  sur¬ 
rounding  an  infallible  book,  an  infallible  Church,  or  an  infallible 
prelate.  There  is  a  center  and  source  of  authority  which  is  rooted  in 
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concrete  fact  and  Christian  history,  and  by  its  very  nature  refuses  to 
be  circumscribed  by  human  institutions  and  traditions.  God's  prime 
act  of  "tradition”  is  in  Jesus  Christ  who  possesses  all  who  receive 
Him  (John  1  :  12),  that  is,  God's  tradition  or  ’’handing  over”  (para- 
didomi)  of  Jesus  Christ  to  share  our  existence  and  effect  our  salvation. 
Paul  writes,  ”He  did  not  spare  his  own  Son  but  gave  him  up  (paredoken 
auton)  for  us  all.  (Romans  8:3)*  John's  Gospel  was  written  in  order 
that  Jesus  himself  might  be  re-presented  in  the  Christian  Community 
(John  20  s  31).  Paul,  who  had  jealously  defended  the  traditions  of 
his  fathers,  writes  to  the  Galatians  declaring  what  he  passed  on  to 
them  was  no  ’’man's  gospel”  but  God's  revelation  through  Jesus  Christ. 
Again  Paul  writes  that  at  the  end  (telos)  of  history  at  the  Advent, 

Jesus  Christ  will  hand  back  (paradidoi)  ’’the  Kingdom  to  God  the  Father, 
after  destroying  every  rule  and  every  authority  and  power.”  (l  Corin¬ 
thians  13:24)*  The  basic  aim  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  was  to  hand  over 
Jesus  Christ  to  all  who  would  receive  Him  in  their  lives.  The  traditions 
of  Churches  should  be  questioned  if  we  are  to  work  for  unity.  They 
should  be  examined  in  the  light  of  God's  tradition.  Do  they  present 
God's  tradition  in  its  original  vitality  and  intelligibility?  Do  they 
’’hand  over”  or  ”re-present”  Jesus  Christ  as  He  was  and  is  and  shall  be, 
to  the  eyes  of  faith,  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  love?  Do  the  various 
traditions  hinder  or  enable  the  creative  community  building  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit? 

But  we  must  be  realistic.  Stoiil  Brunner  in  his  Sternal  Hope  notes 
that  the  holy  experiments  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  the  Quakers,  and  many 
others  who  hoped  to  found  Christian  commonwealths  never  succeeded 
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beyond  one  generation  for  three  reasons:  even  committed  Christians  are 
still  struggling  with  the  Old  Adam;  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  true  Christians  will  be  Christian;  and  finally,  it  seems  that 
all  men  cannot  be  even  nominal  Christians  without  a  kind  of  Christian 
dictatorship  which  is  corrupting.  litirther,  the  parables  of  the  mustard 
seed  and  the  leaven  are  balanced  both  in  Scripture  and  in  experience, 
by  the  parable  of  the  wheat  and  tares.  There  is  a  real  sense  in  which 
the  realization  of  God's  Kingdom  within  history  can  be  but  partial  and 
imperfect.  Ultimately,  matters  are  in  God's  hands o  But  says  Brunner, 

"We  must  not  give  up  hope  that  by  strengthening  of  the  truly  Christian 
elements,  both  in  the  cultural  and  in  the  political  life  of  humanity, 
much  could  be  bettered.”  (10) 

John  A.  T.  Robinson  in  The  Body  writes,  ”The  mass  of  human  existence, 
for  all  its  sin,  its  destructiveness,  its  determinisms,  is  still  ”soma”, 
it  is  made  for  God.  Though  it  may  have  become  conformed  to  the  sarx 
and  its  end,  that  is  not  its  true  constitution  as  it  has  been  created 
and  redeemed  in  Christ®  The  Church  is  at  once  the  witness  to  the  world 
of  its  true  nature  and  the  pledge  and  instrument  of  its  destiny.  Those 
incorporated  by  God  into  the  Body  of  His  Son  are  to  be  ”a  kind  of  first 
fruits  of  his  creatures”  (James  1  :  18).  So  Paul  sees  the  redemption 
of  the  body  begun  in  the  eschatological  community  of  the  Spirit  (Romans 
8  :  ll)  as  the  hope  ultimately  not  only  of  all  men,  but  of  "the  creation 
itself”  (Romans  8  :  2l)«  It  is  into  the  liberty  of  the  glory  of  the 
Children  of  God,  into  the  resurrection  mode  of  existence  of  those  who 
even  now  can  be  described  as  "glorified”  (Romans  8  :  30),  that  all  things 

(10)  Emil  Brunner,  Eternal  Hope  (Translated  by  Harold  Knight),  (London 
Lutterworth  Press,  1954),  P*  76. 
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are  finally  to  "be  brought.  This  day  has  not  yet  dawned.  It  waits  upon 
’’the  revealing  or  unvieling”  of  the  sons  of  God  (Romans  8  :  19),  which 
is  the  same  as  "the  revelation  of  the  Lord  Jesus",  when  he  shall  come 
to  be  glorified  in  his  saints"  (2  Thessalonians  1:7,  10)."  (ll) 


(ll)  John  A.  T.  Robinson,  The  Body,  (Chicago,  Henry  Regneny  Company, 

1952),  P.  83. 
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THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

In  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  Church  it  is  well  to  look 
at  its  origin.  Ubiquitous  throughout  both  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Old  Testament  is  the  whole  concept  of  God’s  rule  over  His  people.  His 
election  of  people  to  participate  in  and  work  for  the  bringing  of  all 
mankind  under  that  rule,  and  finally  the  vindication  of  that  rule  and 
people  in  glory  at  history1 s  end.  This  particular  chapter  will  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  tracing  Qod’s  reign  or  Kingdom  throughout  the  Old  Testament, 
while  the  following  chapter  will  be  concerned  with  the  actualization  of 
God’s  reign  in  Jesus  Christ  -  the  Good  News  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  is  a  term  used  by  Jesus.  In  an  article  on 
The  Proclamation  of  the  Kingdom,  (interpreter’s  Bible,  Volume  7), 
Clarence  Tucker  Craig  speaks  of  the  usages  of  the  term  "kingdom”  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  saying  that  many  different  terms  are  used  for  this 
concept  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  -  Matthew  using  the  term  "kingdom  of 
Heaven"  because  he  wishes  to  avoid  using  the  divine  name.  "Sometimes 
the  kingdom  is  the  "Kingdom  of  the  Son  of  man"  or  "the  kingdom  of  Christ" 
(Matthew  13  :  41?  16  •  28;  Luke  23  :42)*  Sometimes  the  kingdom  is 

the  "kingdom  of  the  Father"  (Matthew  13  ;  42;  Luke  12  :  32).  Often 
it  is  simply  "the  kingdom"  without  further  designation  (Matthew  4  :  23; 

9  :  35;  13  5  19;  24  :  14)*  -611  these  phrases  refer  to  the  same  ex¬ 

pectation."  (l)  "The  most  characteristic  form  of  Jesus*  teaching  was 
the  parable.  Eleven  times  they  are  introduced  by  some  such  phrase  as 
"the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like."  (2)  It  seems  that  no  pure  linguistic 

study  has  even  been  able  to  isolate  exactly  what  Jesus  meant  by  the  term, 

(1)  Clarence  Tucker  Craig,  "The  Proclamation  of  the  Kingdom"  The 
Interpreter’s  Bible  (Nashville,  Tennessee,  Abingdon  Press) 

VII.  p.  146. 

(2)  Ibid.,  p.  147  • 
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judging  by  the  variety  of  uses  already  cited,  however,  one  can  assume 
that  Jesus  identified  himself  with  the  kingdom  (Matthew  13  :  41?  16:28; 

Luke  23  :  42).  Moreover,  the  kingdom  was  of  prime  importance  and  to 
be  sought  above  all  else  (Luke  12  :  31 5  Matthew  6  :  33;  13  :  44-45? 

Mark  9  •  47) °  Also,  the  kingdom  was  associated  with  God’s  righteous 
rule  and  obedience  to  it  (Luke  12  :  31?  Matthew  5  :  20;  7  5  21). 

Jesus  believed  in  a  certain  presence  of  the  kingdom  in  his  ministry 
(Matthew  11  :  2-6;  12  :  28;  Mark  3  :  27;  Luke  10  :  18;  23-24). 

Yet  the  kingdom  was  still  growing  or  being  fulfilled  (Matthew  13  :  33; 

Mark  4  s  2 6-9).  But  the  fulfilment  or  harvest  is  yet  to  come  (Mark  4  :  29 
Matthew  28  :  18).  Even  our  Lord  taught  his  disciples  to  pray  ”Thy  Kingdom 
come"  (Matthew  6  :  10). 

Although  it  is  not  used  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  term  Kingdom  of 
God,  is  implicit  in  the  Old  Testament 1 s  basic  concern  about  God’s 
rule  over  His  people  in  a  covenantal  relationship,  and  in  the  vindi¬ 
cation  of  that  rule  and  people  at  the  end  of  history. 

Beginning  with  Moses,  we  are  certain  of  a  clear  concept  of  the  God 
of  Israel  who  had  no  pantheon,  no  consort,  no  progeny,  yet  was  the 
one  God  invisible,  who  was  the  creator  of  all  things  and  the  ruler 
of  nature.  The  children  of  Israel  felt  that  they  were  chosen  by  God’s 
grace  (chesed,  cf.  Deuteronomy  7*7?  8s  14-18;  9  s  4-6),  to  a 

dynamic  and  creative  faith.  This  enables  us  to  understand  why  they 
deemed  the  doom  of  the  prophets  ridiculous.  It  was  a  Divinely  ordained 
bilateral  agreement,  ’’Now  therefore,  if  you  will  obey  my  voice  and  keep 
my  covenant,  you  shall  be  my  own  possession  among  all  peoples;  for  all 
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the  earth  is  mine,  and  you  shall  be  to  me  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a 
holy  nation.”  (Exodus  19  :  5>  6). 

Before  David’s  time  Israel  was  an  equalitarian  theocracy  lead  by 
charismatic  leaders.  David  was  both  a  charismatic  leader  and  a  king. 
Solomon’s  changing  the  charisma  into  his  personal  dynasty  brought 
Israel  under  God’s  judgment  for  allowing  the  whole  notion  of  covenant 
and  election  to  become  mechanical,  and  allowing  the  deeply  moral  note 
in  it  to  become  blurred  and  obscured.  Soon  the  people  began  to  long 
for  a  charismatic  king  who  would  be  a  David  redivivus.  He  was  to  be 
a  messianic  king  and  in  a  peculiar  sense,  God’s  son  (cf.  Psalm  2:7). 

Many  factors  prevented  the  Israelites  from  hallowing  their  state 
in  the  name  of  its  God.  linos,  typical  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.  prophets, 
spoke  to  the  corruption  of  his  time.  To  be  chosen  meant  double  respon¬ 
sibility.  Although  a  charismatic  critic  rather  than  leader,  Amos  was 
no  innovator,  he  merely  called  the  people  back  to  God’s  covenant  and 
bade  them  denounce  all  else  (Amos  3  *•  1-2  5  5  •  4-15)*  Another  eighth 
century  prophet,  Hosea,  thought  in  terms  of  a  "marriage”  between  Yahweh 
and  Israel.  Indeed,  basic  to  the  covenantal  relationship  is  that  God’s 
"chesed”  towards  man  makes  imperative  man’s  "chesed"  towards  God 
(Hosea  2).  However,  for  centuries  past,  this  marriage  had  been  unreal, 
for  the  heart  of  the  people  was  not  given  in  love  and  trust  to  its  God. 
Israel  had  played  the  harlot  (Hosea  9  *  1»  7)»  Iu  Isaiah,  another  eighth 
century  prophet,  we  see  that  if  Israel  returned  to  God’s  rule,  there 
would  be  an  outpouring  of  Spirit  (Isaiah  11:2),  and  a  transformation 
of  nature  (Isaiah  11  :  6-9).  Even  though  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  is  no 
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longer  the  Kingdom  of  God  (Isaiah  1  :  1-17) »  there  will  he  a  remnant 
(Isaiah  7  s  3>  Amos  3  •  12).  There  will  he  a  stump  from  which  will 
come  holy  aftergrowth  (Isaiah  6  :  13) •  The  idea  of  fresh  shoots  breaking 
from  the  stump  of  the  felled  tree  appears  again  in  Isaiah  11  s  1. 

For  Isaiah  this  is  not  a  metaphor,  hut  a  fact  that  God  will  found  Zion 
anew  and  in  her  the  afflicted  of  His  people  had  already  taken  refuge 
(Isaiah  14  s  32). 

The  remnant  will  receive  from  God  a  leader  . .  he  is  never  called 

a  king,  only  Yahweh  is  given  that  name  (Isaiah  6:5)*  Micah,  another 
eighth  century  prophet,  speaks  of  a  ruler  who  will  come  (Micah  5  s  2) . 
This  leader  will  judge  with  righteousness  and  reprove  with  equity  for 
the  meek  and  will  subdue  all  violence.  He  will  he  equipped  with 
Yahweh* s  Spirit,  hut  the  manner  of  the  Spirit’s  working  in  him  is  care¬ 
fully  defined  (Isaiah  11  :  2).  He  is  far  from  being  a  pneumatic  pleni¬ 
potentiary.  This  Davidic  leader  is  the  guarantor  and  guardian  of  sal¬ 
vation,  hut  when  one  looks  for  a  Messiah  for  this  salvation  one  finds 
that  He  is  none  other  than  Yahweh. 

The  main  reason  that  Israel’s  faith  did  survive  the  times  of  wars, 
rumors  of  wars  and  captivity  was  because  the  eighth  century  prophets 
and  later  prophets  like  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  so  ruthlessly  demolished 
false  hopes.  For  these  great  prophets,  faith  was  an  inner  and  individual 
thing  that  could  not  he  destroyed  like  a  temple  or  a  nation.  Such  a 
people,  who  at  all  cost  hear  the  word  of  God  and  obey  His  will,  can 
meet  God  anywhere  (Jeremiah  29  :  10-14;  Ezekiel  11  :  16).  Both 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  (Jeremiah  24s  Ezekiel  11  :  14-21)  look  especially 
to  the  humiliated  captives  in  Babylon  as  the  remnant.  $ow  Jeremiah, 
who  had  seen  the  total  failure  of  the  earthly  order  to  produce  the 
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Kingdom  of  God,  and  who  had  lost  the  last  vestiges  of  hope  in  what 
human  hands  could  do,  is  one  who  never  really  lost  hope  in  God  and  His 
unlimited  grace* 

’’Behold,  the  days  are  coming,  says  the  Lord,  when  I  will  make  a 
new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel  and  the  house  of  Judah,  not  like 
the  covenant  which  I  made  with  their  fathers  when  I  took  them  by  the 
hand  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  my  covenant  which  they 
broke,  though  I  was  their  husband,  says  the  Lord.  But  this  is  the 
covenant  which  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel  after  those  days, 
says  the  Lord;  I  will  put  my  law  within  them,  and  I  will  write  it  upon 
their  hearts;  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people. 

And  no  longer  shall  each  man  teach  his  neighbor  and  each  his  brother, 
saying,  ’’Know  the  Lord,”  for  they  shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least 
of  them  to  the  greatest,  says  the  Lord;  for  I  will  forgive  their 
iniquity,  and  I  will  remember  their  sin  no  more.”  (Jeremiah  31  :  31-34) 

In  the  portion  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  which  is  referred  to  as  deutero 
Isaiah  by  most  scholars  and  which  was  probably  written  b etween  c.  540 
B.C.  and  g.  51 6  B.C.,  we  find  some  of  the  highest  notes  of  faith  and 
hope  in  the  Old  Testament.  To  a  band  of  refugees,  the  message  was 
sounded.  God  sits  in  incomparable  majesty  high  above  the  earth;  before 
Him  the  nations  are  powerless;  even  the  stars  obey  Him;  nothing  can 
compare  to  Him  (Isaiah  40  s  12-26).  The  implicit  monotheism  of  the 
faith  since  Moses  (cf.  Jeremiah  2  s  11;  Deuteronomy  4  •  35)  Is  now 
explicit;  There  is  but  one  God,  beside  whom  no  other  exists  (Isaiah 
44  s  6;  45  J  18; 22;  4 6  s  9) •  He  Has  created  all  things  (Isaiah  45  : 
12,  18),  and  having  formed  His  purposes  of  old  and  called  men  like 
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Abraham  and  Jacob  as  servants  of  that  purpose  (Isaiah  41  :  8-10; 

51  :  1-3),  He  will  not  have  it  flouted  (Isaiah  48  s  ll).  Since  He 
is  Lord  of  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  history,  He  will  accomplish 
His  purposes  (Isaiah  44  5  6;  48  •  12).  Israel  had  suffered  her  just 
penalty  (Isaiah  42s  24-25;  48  s  17-19)*  Cyrus,  unknown  to  himself, 
was  God 1 s  agent  in  effecting  His  purposes  (Isaiah  41;2-4;  44  :  28-45; 

4;  46  s  ll)o  Therefore  Israel  should  cease  complaining  (Isaiah  40  : 
27-51)  and  have  faith  that  God  will  bring  history  to  the  end  for  which 

He  created  the  world,  and  led  Israel  from  Egypt  -  the  establishment  of 

His  people  (isaiali  51  •  1-16). 

A  "new  thing”  was  come  to  pass,  overshadowing  what  had  past 

(Isaiah  42  s  9;  43  -  19;  46  s  9;  48  :  3>  6-8).  Blind,  stubborn 

Israel  was  to  participate  in  this,  not  on  the  basis  of  merit,  but  on 
the  basis  of  God’s  honor  and  purposes  (Isaiah  48  :  9-H)*  On  the  surface 
this  ”new  thing”  would  be  released  from  Babylon,  but  imagery  is  given  of 
a  more  profound  exodus  (Isaiah  40  :  5-5;  41  s  18;  43  i  16-19;  48  ;  21; 

49  s  10-11^  51  •  9-11).  Israel  had  broken  the  Old  Covenant  (Jeremiah 

31  *  32)  and  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  God  had  caste  her 
off  (Jeremiah  49  :  14;  Ezekiel  57  *•  ll)*  How  we  are  to  see  the  heighth, 
breadth  and  depth  of  God’s  ”chesed”,  for  whereas  Jeremiah  spoke  of  a 
New  Covenant  to  be  made  with  Israel,  deutero-Isaiah  speaks  of  a  revi¬ 
talized  covenant.  The  divorce  between  Israel  and  God  was  only  on 
Israel’s  part  (Isaiah  50  s  I5  54  s  4-10 ) .  The  longing  for  a  cleansing 
of  the  hearts  of  the  people  will  be  fulfilled,  for  God  will  pour  out 
His  Spirit  upon  this  pitiful  but  repentent  remnant  and  their  descendents 
( Isaiali  44  s  1-5)* 
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Through  this  prophecy  there  are  two  parallels:  one  is  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  Yahweh  in  history  and  at  its  end  (Isaiah  49  t  26;  50  :  2-5; 

51  5  6) ;  the  other  is  God’s  rejuvenation  of  His  creation  (Isaiah  41  :  195 
55  s  13) 9  and  the  Eden  peace  (Isaiah  51  5  3)  will  once  more  come  to 
earth,  and  God’s  rule,  long  disrupted  by  sin,  will  be  established. 

But  the  enigmatic  part  of  this  "new  thing"  has  not  been  discussed. 

In  the  midst  of  the  above  triumphant  theology  stands  the  figure  of 
one  humiliated  and  suffering  -  the  Suffering  Servant.  Yet  it  is  in 
terms  of  that  Servant  that  the  prophet  sets  forth  both  the  destiny  and 
the  victory  of  the  people  of  God.  The  Servant  has  been  elected  of  old 
for  a  purpose  till  the  fullness  of  time  (Isaiah  49  :  1-2).  Indeed  this 
servant  is  none  other  than  Israel  (Isaiah  49  •  5)>  and  just  when  he 
feels  that  his  labor  is  vain  (Isaiah  49  •  4)>  God  announces  that  it 
shall  be  his  mission  to  proclaim  the  true  faith  and  salvation  not  only 
to  Israel  but  to  the  whole  world  (Isaiah  49  s  5-6).  Endowed  by  God’s 
Spirit  (Isaiah  42  :  l)  we  see  him  bringing  light  and  liberty,  even  to 
the  Gentiles  (Isaiah  42  :  6-7).  Quietly  laboring,  infinitely  patient 
(Isaiah  42  :  2-3) >  even  accepting  suffering  (Isaiah  50  :  4-5), 
tormented  and  spit  upon  (Isaiah  50  :  6) ,  we  see  him  enduring  confident 
that  God  will  vindicate  him  (Isaiah  50  :  7-9). 

In  Isaiah  52  :  15  -  55  s  12  we  see  the  crowning  words  said  of  the 
Servant.  It  is  a  song  about  an  unlovely  figure,  scorned  by  men,  and 
seemingly  cursed  by  God  (Isaiah  55  s  2-4)  who  had  strangely  appeared 
like  a  "root  out  of  dry  ground"  (Isaiah  55  s  2).  Without  complaining, 
he  is  so  brutally  treated  that  men  feel  that  he  must  be  bearing  punish¬ 
ment  for  others  (Isaiah  55  •  4-6).  Finally,  he  is  lead  as  a  Lamb  to 
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the  slaughter  and  done  to  death  (Isaiah  53  •  7-9)*  For  the  misdeeds 
of  others,  he,  the  innocent  has  suffered  (Isaiah  53  s  10).  In  the  midst 
of  humiliation,  defeat  and  death,  God  announces  the  victory  and  exaltation 
of  the  Servant  (Isaiah  53  •  ll)  and  that  he  will  he  able  to  see  his 
’’offspring”  (Isaiah  53  s  10).  Only  through  suffering  could  his  mission 
be  accomplished. 

But  who  is  the  Servant?  It  seems  to  Christians  that  the  prophet 
had  insight  into  the  heart  of  God,  but  it  is  not  so  simple  a  thing  as 
outright  prediction  of  the  coming  redeemer.  John  Bright  has  a  good 
statement  in  this  regards  ”The  figure  of  the  Servant  oscillates  between 
the  individual  and  the  group.  In  many  places  throughout  the  book  the 
Servant  is  merely  Israel  (e.g. ,  41  :  8;  43  •  10;  44  :  21; 

45  ;  4) ,  so  much  so  that  the  prophet  can  c  all  the  Servant  blind  and 

deaf  (42  s  19)  -  because  that  is  exactly  what  Israel  has  been.  In 

other  places,  although  the  Servant  is  still  identified  with  Israel 
(e.g. ,  49  •  3)>  it  is  clear  that  he  is  something  other  than  the  visible 
people,  because  his  first  duty  (49  •  5)  is  to  lead  Israel 
itself  back  to  its  destiny  under  God.  Here  it  is  plain  that  the 
Servant  is  not  Israel  itself  but  the  righteous  ’’Remnant''  in  Israel 
(e.g.,  44  s  1;  51  s  1>  7)>  tiie  true  Israel  which  is  obedient  to  God’s 
calling  and  is  a  witness  to  his  power  in  the  world  (49  ;  1-6,  8-15; 

42  s  1-7) .  But  at  all  times  the  Servant  is  described  in  individual 

terms,  ind  it  is  clear  that  sometimes  the  figure  overshoots  all  that 
Israel,  all  that  the  true  Israel,  all  that  any  individual  in  Israel 
ever  was,  and  becomes  a  description  of  an  ideal  figure.  He  is  coming 
Redeemer  of  the  true  Israel  who  in  his  suffering  makes  the  fulfilment 
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of  Israel’s  task  possible;  he  is  the  central  actor  in  the  "new  thing" 
that  is  about  to  take  place;  he  is,  we  might  say,  the  "new  Moses"  in 
the  new  Exodus  now  shortly  to  begin.  The  Servant?  he  is  Israel;  he 
is  the  true  and  loyal  Israel;  he  is  the  great  Servant  who  will  be 
leader  of  the  servant  people  -  all  in  one!"  (2) 

In  the  interval  between  the  time  of  deutero-Isaiah  and  the  birth 
of  our  Lord,  expectation  regarding  the  establishment  of  God’s  King¬ 
dom  vascillated  between  a  transcendental  apocalyptic  community,  and 
a  community  realized  through  the  vigorous  and  pious  observance  of  the 
law.  Bright  points  out  that  these  demonstrate  the  paradoxical  nature 
of  God’s  Kingdom,  the  apocalyptic  approach  indicating  that  the  culmi¬ 
nation  of  God’s  rule  would  be  His  doing;  and  the  law  approach  point¬ 
ing  up  the  fact  that  it  will  demand  man’s  all. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  the  apocalyptic  book  of  Daniel  (written  in 
the  second  century  B.C.)  stresses  obedience  to  God’s  law  -  illustrated 
in  the  loyalty  to  God  of  the  youths  in  chapter  one,  as  well  as  in  the 
story  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  (chapter  3)  who  would  not 
worship  Nebuchadnezzar’s  idol,  and  of  Daniel  who  prayed  to  God  inspite 
of  the  King’s  orders  to  the  contrary  (chapter  6)  -  let  us  look  at  the 
apocalyptic  hope  of  the  author.  During  the  period  of  war  and  perse¬ 
cution  the  author  speaks  of  God’s  coming  Kingdom,  "And  in  the  days  of 
those  kings  the  God  of  heaven  will  set  up  a  kingdom  which  shall  never 
be  destroyed,  nor  shall  its  sovereignity  be  left  to  another  people" 
(Daniel  2  :  44a) •  In  this  cryptic  work  there  is  some  certainty  that 
the  four  beasts  of  chapter  seven  represent  the  rump  states  of  the 
Alexandrian  Empire,  the  last  of  which  having  ten  horns  out  of  which 

(2)  John  Bright,  The  Kingdom  of  God,  (Nashville,  Tennessee, 

Ab ingd on-Coke sbury  Press,  1952),  pp.  151  -  152. 
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jutted  the  little  horn  of  self -enhancing  pride,  is  more  than  probably 
Antiochus,  the  arch-Enemy  -  the  prototype  of  the  Antichrist,  who  will 
blaspheme  the  Most  High,  persecute  the  saints,  defile  the  temple  and 
stop  the  sacrifices,  and  even  attempt  to  abolish  the  law  (Daniel  7  5  25; 

8  :  9~13;  H  :  36),  Yet  God  is  in  control  and  even  though  the  axch- 
Enemy  stands  up  against  the  Prince  of  princes,  the  arch-Enemy  will  be 
broken  and  by  no  human  hand  (Daniel  8  :  23-25)#  ’’And  cannot  the  eyes 
of  faith  see  a  greater  throne  than  that  of  Antioch?  It  is  the  throne 
on  which  sits  the  Ancient  of  Days  in  incomparable  majesty  (Daniel  7  : 
9-12).  The  Ancient  of  Days  will  slay  the  Beast,  Then  there  will  come 

’with  the  clouds  of  heaven  . one  like  a  son  of  man’  (7  :  13), 

and  the  Ancient  of  Days  will  give  him  a  Kingdom  over  all  men  that  shall 
never  be  destroyed.  The  triumph  of  the  people  of  God  in  his  Kingdom 
comes  soon!  Have  courage!  Do  not  fear  to  die  for  that  Kingdom  - 
for  God  will  raise  you  to  everlasting  life!  (12:1-4).”  (3) 

The  term  Son  of  Man  occurs  81  times  in  the  Gospels  and  in  every 
case  as  a  self-designation  of  Jesus.  Elsewhere  in  the  Hew  Testament 
it  occurs  as  ’’the  son  of  man”  (Acts  7  •  56)  and  as  '’a  son  of  man” 
(Revelations  1  :  13;  14  :  14  and  the  Old  Testament  quotation  in  Hebrews 
2  s  6).  It  remains  unexplained  either  by  the  evangelists  or  by  Jesus 
himself.  As  the  Son  of  man,  Christ  identifies  himself  with  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God  (Mark  10:45;  14  :  21-25). 

In  recent  times  many  Hew  Testament  scholars  hate  felt  that  ’’the 
Son  of  Man”  was  a  messianic  title  used  among  the  Jews  in  Jesus’  time.  (4) 
In  the  Similitudes  of  Ehoch,  a  first-century  B.  0.  Jewish  work  ’’the 

(3)  Ibido,  pp.  184  ~  185# 

(4)  of.  Rudolf  Otto,  The  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man,  tr.  F.V. 

Eilson  and  Bertram  Lee  Woolf,  (London,  Lutterworth  Press,  1943)# 
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Son  of  man"  is  refered  to  as  the  heavenly  being  who,  coming  on  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  will  in  the  last  days  he  God’s  agent  in  judgment 
and  salvation,  e.i.  he  will  effectuate  God’s  rule  (Similitudes  of 
Enoch  46  si;  62  :  5 5  69  :  29)*  In  reference  to  the  use  of  Son 

of  Man  in  Daniel,  J.  Y.  Campbell  says  "It  is  therefore  possible  that 
Jesus  himself  took  the  title  directly  from  Daniel,  and  that  by  using 
it  of  himself  was  claiming  to  be  the  Son  of  Man  to  whom  had  been 
given,  or  would  be  given,  the  everlasting  kingdom  foretold  in  the 
prophet’s  vision;  but  in  Daniel  the  ’one  like  a  son  of  man’  repre¬ 
sent  in  the  symbolism  of  the  vision,  'the  people  of  the  saints  of 
the  Most  High'  (cf.  Daniel  7  •  18 9  22,  25,  27)*  So  it  is  an  at¬ 
tractive  suggestion  that  by  "the  Son  of  Man"  Jesus  meant  to  begin 
with,  not  himself  alone,  but  the  holy  community  v/hich  would  have 
come  into  being  if  the  Jewish  people  had  responded  to  his  preach¬ 
ing."  (5) 

Yet  it  is  naive  to  free  the  term  "Son  of  Man"  from  its  ambi¬ 
guity  and  mystery  since  it  is  frequently  used  in  Ezekiel  (ninety- 
one  times)  to  refer  to  the  prophet 0  The  term  is  used  to  suggest 
both  the  humble  stature  of  the  prophet  as  a  man,  as  well  as  the 
greatness  of  the  task  of  service  God  will  have  accomplished  through 
him.  Thus  it  seems  the  term  "Son  of  Man"  has  overtones  of  both 
humanity  and  divinity. 


(5)  J.  Y.  Campbell,  "Son  of  Man",  A  Theological  Word  Book  of 
the  Bible,  ed.  Alan  Richardson  (London,  S.C.M.  Press  Ltd., 
Bloomsbury  Street),  p«  2^1. 
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THE  KINGDOM  MANIFEST  IN  JESUS  CHRIST 

"But  when  the  time  had  fully  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  horn  of 

woman,  horn  Tinder  the  law,  to  redeem  those  who  we  re  under  the  law,  so 

that  we  might  receive  adoption  as  sons."  (Galatians  4s 4 >  5)# 

"In  many  and  various  ways  God  spoke  of  old  to  our  fathers  hy  the 
prophets;  hut  in  these  last  days  he  has  spoken  to  us  hy  a  Son,  whom 
he  appointed  the  heir  of  all  things,  through  whom  also  he  created 
the  world."  (Hebrews  1  i  1,2).  "Now  after  John  was  arrested,  Jesus 
came  into  Galilee,  preaching  the  gospel  of  God,  and  saying,  "The  time 
is  fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand;  repent  and  believe  in 

the  gospel."  (Mark  1  :  14,  15)»  Soil:  was  announced  that  the  New  Era 

of  God  and  the  long-awaited  Messiah  had  come  (Romans  1  :  1-3;  10  :  9; 

1  Corinthians  11  s  23  -  25;  15  •  3-7;  Philippians  2  :  6-11;  Acts  3  s 

12-16;  10  :  36-43). 

With  a  sense  of  reverence,  awe,  and  of  being  in  the  presence  of 
Divine  mystery,  one  feels  that  it  is  essential  in  discussing  the  nature 
of  the  Church  to  seek  to  know  something  of  what  Jesus  thought  of  him¬ 
self  and  of  his  relationship  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  his  Church.  If 
we  consider  concerning  the  household  of  God  that  "Christ  Jesus  himself 
being  the  chief  cornerstone,  in  whom  the  whole  structure  is  joined 
together  and  grows  into  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord;  in  whom  you  also  are 
built  into  it  for  a  dwelling  place  of  God  in  the  Spirit”  (Ephesians  2  : 
2Cb  -  22),  then  it  is  well  to  look  at  the  records  of  the  life  of  our 
Lord. 

Rather  than  trying  to  fit  Old  Testament  concepts  concerning  Godfs 
Kingdom  and  the  Messianic  figures  to  Christ,  it  is  better  to  see  which 
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figures  he  adopted,  fulfilled  or  even  transformed .  When  John  the 
Baptist  asked,  through  his  disciples,  whether  or  not  Jesus  was  the  one 
who  was  to  come  (Matthew  11  s  3ff)»  Jesus  replied  by  pointing  to  the 
signs,  which  we  might  note  accord  with  Isaiah  35  '•  5f  and  6l  s  1, 

Again,  following  The  Mission  of  the  Seventy,  Jesus  announces  that  the 
New  Age  or  Aeon  is  present  (Luke  10  :  23  f)*  Only  if  the  eschaton  had 
already  begun  could  it  be  said  "Now  is  the  last  day”  (l  John  2  :  18). 
The  Greek  phrase  ”hentos  homon”  in  Luke  17  :  21  should  best  be  inter¬ 
preted  ’’among  you”,  thus  making  Jesus  words  ’’The  Kingdom  of  God  is  among 
you”  (Luke  17  :  2l),  since  Jesus  is  not  speaking  to  ’’the  poor”  but  to 
the  Pharisees  in  this  context  <>  Jesus  came  to  call  sinners  to  repentance 
(Mark  2:17)  and  to  seek  out  the  lost  (Luke  19  :  10). 

Jesus  transformed  the  then  popular  concept  of  a  Messianic  King 
(Acts  1:6).  It  was  not  for  them  to  know  the  times  or  seasons  that 
God  had  fixed  (Acts  1  :  7)*  Indeed  his  ’’kingdom  is  not  of  this  world” 
(John  18  :  36).  It  is  not  a  popular  Messiah  who  says  to  "Render  to 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's”  (Mark  12  :  17;  Matthew  22  :21; 
Luke  20  :  25)  or  tells  them  not  to  lay  up  treasures  on  earth  (Mark  10  : 
23-25;  Matthew  6  :  19-54;  Luke  12  :  16-21) •  Jesus  said  to  his  dis¬ 
ciples  ’’You  know  that  the  rulers  of  the  Gentiles  lord  it  over  them, 
and  their  great  men  exercise  authority  over  them.  It  shall  not  be  so 
among  you;  but  whoever  would  be  great  among  you  must  be  your  servant” 
(Matthew  20  :  25-26).  When  the  people  demanded  signs  of  our  Lord's 
Messiahship  he  rejected  their  demands  (Matthew  12  :  38ff;  16  :  If; 

Luke  23  :  8;  John  4  s  48;  6  ;  30). 


It  is  well  to  look  at  two  instances  where  Jesus  used  the  term 
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Son  of  Man,  At  Caesarea  Philippi  when  Peter  tells  Jesus  that  he  is 
the  Christ,  our  Lord  charges  his  disciples  to  tell  no  one.  Immediately 
after  this  he  begins  to  instruct  the  disciples  that  the  Son  of  man 
must  suffer  many  things,  be  rejected  by  many  and  be  killed,  yet  rise 
again  from  the  dead  (Mark  8  :  27-33)*  Here  we  see  a  combining  of  the 
terms  Christ  (or  Messiah  or  "annointed  one"),  Son  of  man,  and  the  image 
of  the  Suffering  Servant  in  such  a  way  that  each  corcapt  transforms  the 
other  and  the  whole  is  more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts,  ?/hen  questioned 
by  the  high  priest  "Are  you  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed?" 

(Mark  14  :  6l),  Jesus  replied,  "I  am,  and  you  will  see  the  Son  of  man 
sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  Power,  and  coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven" 
(Mark  14  :  22).  Here  again  we  see  Jesus  combining  the  concept  of  Christ 
or  Messiah  with  the  transcendental  aspect  of  the  figure  of  the  Son  of 
man  (cf.  Daniel  7  •  27). 

Christ  was  not  the  mere  result  of  the  preceding  Jewish  history. 

He  confounded  the  thinking  of  the  first  century.  "For  the  Jews  demand 
signs  and  the  Greeks  seek  wisdom,  but  we  preach  Christ  crucified,  a 
stumbling-block  to  Jews  and  folly  to  Gentiles"  (l  Corinthians  1  i  22). 
Sven  to  his  followers  the  risen  Lord  sadd,  "0  foolish  men,  and  slow  of 
heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken!  Was  it  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  Christ  should  suffer  these  things  and  enter  into  his 
,  glory?"  (Luke  24  :  25,  26).  It  seems  that  suffering  was  part  of  Jesus' 
Messianic  rule  from  the  beginning.  The  Baptism  of  Jesus  was  a  conse¬ 
cration  to  the  true  Messianic  rule.  As  a  man  among  men  Jesus  came  to 
John  to  receive  the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
Although  John  hindered  him,  Jesus  answered,  "Let  it  be  so  now;  for  thus 
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it  is  fitting  for  us  to  fulfill  all  righteousness  (Matthew  3  :  15)*  But 
the  heavenly  citation  which  followed  (Mark  1  s  11;  Matthew  3  t  17  5 
Luke  3  i  22)  corresponds  to  the  introduction  to  the  Servant-Songs 
(Isaiah  42  :  l).  In  John’s  Gospel  when  John  the  Baptist  beholds  our 
Lord  coming  for  baptism,  he  said,  ’’Behold,  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  takes 
away  the  sin  of  the  world!”  (John  1  s  29) ,  which  correlates  with  the 
phrase  ’’like  a  lamb  that  is  led  to  the  slaughter”  (Isaiah  53  :  7)> 
and  ”my  servant,  (who  shall)  make  many  to  be  accounted  righteous;  and 
he  shall  bear  their  iniquities”  (Isaiah  53  •  ll)*  What  was  our  Lord 
asking  the  sons  of  Zebedee  when  he  said,  ’’Are  you  able  to  drink  the  cup 
that  I  drink,  or  to  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  with  which  I  am  bap¬ 
tized?”  (Mark  10  i  30)  When  they  said  they  could,  our  Lord  agreed. 

But  Jesus  immediately  (speaking  to  the  question  of  rank  or  priority) 
taught  his  disciples  that  they  must  be  servants  and  slaves  of  all. 
Moreover,  ’’the  Son  of  man  also  came  not  to  be  served  but  to  serve,  and 
to  give  his  life  as  a  ransom  for  many”  (Mark  10  45)*  Possibly  we 

can  see  more  clearly  that  Jesus  was  baptised  not  only  for  the  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sins,  but  also  to  suffering  and  death,  when  he  says,  ”1  have 
a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with;  and  how  I  am  constrained  till  it  be  ac¬ 
complished!”  (Luke  12  s  50 )« 

Anders  Nygren,  in  his  book  Christ  and  His  JChurch.  feels  that  Jesus’ 
temptations  were  Messianic  temptations  (cf.  Mark  1  ;  12,  15;  Matthew 
4  :  1-11;  Luke  4  *  1-13) 9  since  "If  you  are  the  Son  of  God”  (Matthew 
4  :  3  and.  parallels)  is  the  point  of  departure  for  the  temptations. 
Nygren  feels  that  the  first  temptation  was  to  use  his  Messiahship  for 
himself  and  not  others;  that  the  second  temptation  is  to  forget  about 
correcting  false  Messianic  hopes  and  maintaining  his  Messianic  anonymity 
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till  people  are  more  ready  to  understand  the  true  nature  of  his  mission; 
and  that  the  third  temptation  was  to  find  an  easier  way  than  through 
suffering  and  death  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  Our  Lord’s  temp¬ 
tations  went  deeper  than  mere  lusts,  to  the  temptation  to  give  way  in 
the  face  of  suffering.  So  the  author  of  Hebrews  is  able  to  record 
"let  us  run  the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  looking  to  Jesus,  the  pioneer 
and  per feet or  of  our  faith,  who  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him 
endured  the  cross  despising  the  shame,  and  is  seated  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  throne  of  God”  (Hebrews  12  :  1,  2;  of.  also  Philippians  2  :  1-11 
Peter’s  confession  at  Caesarea  Philippi  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ 
and  our  Lord’s  prediction  of  his  suffering  has  been  discussed  above. 

But  in  Matthew’s  Gospel  the  Caesarea  Philippi  experience  includes  a 
mention  of  the  church  or  ecclesia,  ’’And  I  tell  you,  you  are  Peter,  and 
on  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church  (ecclesia)  and  the  powers  of  death 
shall  not  prevail  against  it”  (Matthew  1 6  :  18).  The  word  ’’ecclesia” 
occurs  only  once  at  Matthew  16  j  8  and  twice  at  Matthew  18  :  17  within 
the  Gospels.  Mention  will  be  made  later  of  its  use  elsewhere  in  the 
Hew  Testament.  Concerning  these  passages  R.  H.  Fuller  writes,  ”If 
this  saying  is  authentic,  it  is  unlikely  that  Jesus  used  the  Greek 
ecclesia.  Schmidt  suggests  Aramaic  kenushta,  which,  though  it  meant 
primarily  a  local  Jewish  community,  might  connote  the  ’’Messianic  Remnant” 
which  Jesus  came  to  call  out  of  Israel  of  the  Old  Covenant,  thereby 
reconstituting  it  as  the  eschatological  community  which  will  enter  the 
Kingdom  of  God  or  the  Age  to  come.”  (l)  It  is  necessary  now  only  to 
point  out  that  the  ecclesia  was  thought  of  as  being  in  a  special  re- 

(l)  R.  H.  Fuller,  ’’Church”,  A  Theological  -Yard  Book  of  the  Bible, 
ed,  Alan  Richardson  (London,  S.C.M.  Press  Ltd.,  Bloomsbury 
Street),  p.  47- 
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lationship  to  our  Lord,  Also  it  is  only  when  Peter  has  made  his  con¬ 
fession  of  Jesus  as  Messiah  that  he  is  designated  as  the  rock  upon  which 
the  ecclesia  of  Christ  shall  he  huilt,  and  one  might  with  some  justice 
infer  that  Peter  at  this  instance  is  of  the  "confessing"  type  who  will 
constitute  the  foundation  of  Christ "s  ecclesia.  It  is  significant  that 
in  all  the  Synoptic  Gospels  Peter1 s  confession  is  followed  by  the  trans¬ 
figuration  (Matthew  17  :  1-8;  Mark  9  •  1-8;  Luke  9  5  28-36),  But 
even  at  this  moment  Peter  does  not  understand  or  accept  the  necessity 
of  suffering  as  part  of  our  Lord's  Messiahship  (Matthew  16  :  21-22), 
for  we  notice  our  Lord's  rebuke  (Matthew  16  :  23)*  Indeed  we  see  here 
again  the  depth  of  Satan’s  tempting  our  Lord  to  choose  some  other  7/ay 
than  the  path  of  suffering  service.  It  is  well  to  remember  this  in  our 
later  discussion  of  the  Church's  task  of  missionary  suffering  service 
as  the  Body  of  Christo 

There  is  little  uncertainty  as  to  what  evoked  the  anguish  of 
Gethsemane,  Anders  Nygren's  statement  is  helpful  in  this  respect,  "'"'as 
it  really  the  Father’s  irrevocable  decree  that  he  should  follow  the  path 
of  suffering  to  its  bitter  end,  or  had  the  Father  possibly,  at  the  last 
moment,  a  different  course  in  readiness  for  ham?  There  was  no  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  Jesu^  mind  as  to  whether  he  would  follow  God's  will;  the  un¬ 
certainly  lay  in  the  question  of  whether  this  was  God's  irrevocable 
decree.  Therefore  Jesus  prayed:  "My  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let 
this  c\ip  pass  from  me,  nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt 
(Matthew  26  :  36;  Mark  14  :  36;  Luke  22  :42)*  •••••  But  as  soon  as 

he  had  struggled  through  to  clarity  regarding  God's  will,  he  went  di¬ 
rectly  to  meet  his  fate  of  suffering.  He  knew  that  the  time  had  come 
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for  the  Son  of  Man  to  be  given  over  into  the  hands  of  sinners  (Mark 

14  :  41;  Matthew  26  :  45) •”  (2) 

Essential  to  the  whole  fabric  of  Scriptures  and  to  the  meaning 

of  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  which  to  neglect 

mentioning  in  a  study  of  the  Church,  would  be  tantamount  to  denying 

the  very  foundation  of  our  faith,  is  the  account  of  the  Last  Supper. 

In  pointing  out  the  relationship  between  our  Lord’s  words,  the  Old 

Testament  (cf.  especially  Jeremiah  31  s  31-34) *  and  the  New  Testament 

Church,  John  Bright  says,  "It  is  in  a  little  upper  room  that  the  New 

Testament  permits  us  again  to  hear  Jeremiah's  words.  But  they,  too, 

have  suffered  the  characteristic  New  Testament  change  of  tense.  Gone 

is  the  predictive  future 5  instead  there  is  the  present  indicative: 

"This  cup  is  the  New  Covenant  in  my  blood"  (l  Corinthians  11  :  25; 

Luke  22  :  20).  Now  the  exact  original  words  of  the  sacrament  present 

a  textual  problem  which  cannot  concern  us  here.  It  is  true  that  in 

Mark  (14  :  24)  and  Matthew  (26  :  28)  the  word  "new"  does  not  occur  in 

the  best  manuscripts.  But  that  the  church,  even  to  the  earliest  times, 

saw  here  the  inauguration  of  the  New  Covenant  is  incontestable  (e.g., 

Hebrews  8  :  6-13;  1  Corinthians  3  •  4-6)."  (3) 

Even  when  Jesus  was  on  the  cross  the  people  did  not  understand 

the  nature  of  his  Messiahship,  "Let  the  Christ,  the  King  of  Israel, 

come  down  now  from  the  cross,  that  we  may  see  and  believe"  (Mark  15  : 

32;  also  Matthew  27  :  40,  42;  Luke  23  :  35f‘f)*  So  it  was  that  he 

was  rejected  by  men  (cf.  Isaiah  53  •  3)*  We  glimpse  the  mystery,  and 

(&)  Anders  Nygren,  Christ  and  His  Church  (Translated  by  Alan  Carlsten) , 
(Philadelphia,  The  Westminister  Press,  1954),  PP*  83,  84. 

(3)  John  Bright,  The  Kingdom  of  God,  (Nashville,  Tennessee,  Abing- 
don-Cokesbury  Press,  1953) 9  PP*  228-229. 
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depth  of  our  Lord’s  obedient  faith  in  the  sustaining  presence  of  his 
Father,  even  in  spite  of  seeming  rejection  (Matthew  27  :  46;  Mark 
15  •  345  cf*  Psalm  22  s  14)*  For  even  here  he  relinguishes  his  spirit 
into  the  hands  of  God  (Luke  23  :  46).  Thus  the  basis  for  the  keryma, 
’’But  what  God  foretold  by  the  mouth  of  all  the  prophets,  that  his 
Christ  should  suffer,  he  thus  fulfilled,”  (Acts  3  :  18).  D.  M. 
Baillie's  statement  in  his  book,  God  Was  in  Christ,  is  helpful  at  this 
point,  "God,  whose  ’counsel  standeth  for  ever’,  who  would  not  give 
mankind  up,  created  a  new  nucleus  for  humanity  by  becoming  incarnate 
Himself  in  a  man  of  that  race  of  Israel  that  had  been  so  disappointing. 
This  man  Jesus,  living  in  the  midst  of  disintegrating  sinful  humanity, 
and  subject  to  all  its  temptations,  lived  the  kind  of  life  that  God 
meant  all  men  to  live.  He  was  content  to  lose  Himself  entirely  in 
the  life  of  His  fellowmen,  living  without  reserve  the  life  of  com¬ 
munity,  which  is  the  very  life  of  God  Himself,  though  there  was  no 
community  that  would  live  it  with  Him,  or  even  tolerate  His  living  of 
it.  He  gathered  around  Him  a  dozen  plain  men,  to  make  a  beginning 
with  them,  though  they  hardly  understood  Him  at  all.  They  could  not 
believe  that  'the  man  who  preserves  his  life  will  lose  it’,  though 
they  saw  that  their  Master  was  not  ’’preserving"  His  life.  He  claimed 
nothing  for  Himself,  not  even  life;  and  eventually  His  venture  did 
cost  Him  His  life.  The  people  could  not  stand  it,  they  got  Him  con¬ 
demned  to  death.  Even  His  chosen  disciples  deserted  Him.  He  Himself 
was  not  all  that  was  left  of  the "faithful  remnant"  of  the  People  of 
God,  and  He  died  on  a  cross,  forsaken  and  alone."  (4)  Thus,  if  the 

(4)  D*  M.  Baillie,  God  Was  In  Christ,  (London,  England,  Faber 
and  Faber  Limited,  1948),  p.  207. 
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first  Adam  was  disobedient  at  the  tree  (Romans  5  :  12-14)  the  second 
Adam  was  obedient  (Romans  5  •  15-17 )•  Indeed  the  good  news  was  "For 
as  by  one  man’s  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  one  man’s 
obedience  many  were  made  righteous"  (Romans  5  •  19) • 

Now  it  is  certain  as  Paul  says,  "If  Christ  has  not  been  raised, 
your  faith  is  futile  and  you  are  still  in  your  sins"  (l  Corinthians 
15  :  17)*  Moreover,  none  of  the  early  ecclesia  of  the  New  Testament 
ever "remembered  Christ"  for  he  was  risen  and  ever  present  in  the 
Spirit,  But  in  this  paper,  purposely,  considerable  space  has  been 
consummed  in  describing  the  life  and  historical  background  of  our 
Lord  since  the  post-resurrection  encounters  with  our  Lord  by  the 
early  ecclesia  and  His  Spiritual  presence  in  the  life  of  His  Church 
to  this  day  would  be  meaningless  without  it.  It  would  be  like  a 
sentence  without  a  subject.  (5) 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  be  confined  to  a  discussion 
of  Christ's  identification  with  men  and  how  he  spoke  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Cod. 

Who  were  they  that  Christ  identified  himself  with  as  "the  little 
flock"  to  whom  the  gift  of  the  Kingdom  was  promised  through  the 
Father’s  grace  (Luke  12  s  52)?  He  ate  with  and  received  tax  collec¬ 
tors  and  sinners  (Luke  15  :  1).  The  Kingdom  was  not  for  the  rich 
but  for  the  poor  (Luke  6  ;  20) ,  as  wealth  was  a  handicap  (Mark  10  i 
25).  A  child-like  faith,  obedience,  and  trust  were  other  qualifications 
(Mark  10  s  14-15) 9  while  tax  collectors  and  sinners  were  accepted 
before  the  self-righteous  (Matthew  21  j  3l)*  Suffering  would  be 
a  mark  of  those  who  would  enter  the  Kingdom,  while  both  Jews  and 

(5)  cf.  F.  V.  Filson,  One  Lord,  One  Faith,  (Philadelphia, 
Westminster  Press,  1945) • 
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people  from  all  directions  would  belong  (Matthew  8  :  11-12).  All 
weary  and  heavy  laden  souls  who  are  willing  to  take  on  themselves 
the  gentle  yoke  of  the  Servant  will  be  received  (Matthew  11  :  28-30). 
Those  who  hunger  and  thirst  for  righteousness  and  are  willing  to 
serve  God  to  the  utmost  will  be  admitted  (Matthew  5  :  3-14;  Luke 
6  :  20-20).  Indeed,  it  costs  to  the  limit  to  enter.  At  the  call 
to  the  Kingdom  one  leaves  father  and  mother,  home  and  family  (Mark 

10  :  29;  Matthew  19  :  29;  Luke  18  :  29)*  One  will  be  hated  (Mark 

13  s  13;  Matthew  10  :  22),  persecuted  (Luke  6:22;  Matthew  5  :  10,11) 
and  yet  without  retaliation  (Matthew  5  •  39) •  One  must  take  up 

his  cross  and  follow  the  Lord  (Matthew  10  :  38;  Mark  8  :  34;  Luke 

14  :  27) ,  while  being  a  light  to  the  world  (Matthew  5  :  14)  as  was 

the  Suffering  Servant  (Isaiah  42  J  6;  49  '•  6)  •  Time  and  again 

Jesus  stresses  the  importance  of  making  every  sacrifice  to  enter 
the  kingdom  (Matthew  13  :  44-45)*  from  which  decision  there  was  no 
turning  back. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  Jesus  believed  in  a  certain 
presence  of  the  kingdom  in  his  ministry.  His  miracles  can  best 
be  understood  eschatologically,  that  is,  in  his  "mighty  works"  the 
New  Age  had  begun.  Mention  has  been  made  earlier  of  Jesus1  reply 
to  the  question  of  Messiahship  poised  by  John's  desciples  (Matthew 

11  :  2-6).  "But  if  it  is  by  the  finger  of  God  that  I  cast  out  demons, 
the  kingdom  of  God  has  come  upon  you"  (Luke  11  :  20;  Matthew  12  :28) 
In  the  mighty  works  of  Jesus  the  power  of  the  Kingdom  has  broken  into 
the  world.  Now  Satan  has  met  his  match  and  it  is  the  beginning  of 
the  end  for  him  (Luke  10  :  18;  Mark  3  :  27).  Even  though  the 
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beginnings  axe  small  it  will  grow  like  a  mustard  seed  (Matthew  13  : 
31-33)  and  one  day  there  will  be  the  harvest  (Mark  4  :  26-29). 

Christ  not  only  announced  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cod, 
but  he  summoned  to  that  Kingdom©  The  New  Testament  speaks  unani¬ 
mously  to  the  truth  that  those  who  have  heard  the  call  of  Christ  and 
obeyed  are  his  true  Church  and  heirs  of  all  the  promises  given  to 
Israel  (e.g.  Romans  4  i  13-15 5  Galatians  3  •  29;  Titus  3  s  7 5 
James  2:5)* 

Not  that  Christ,  the  Sternal  Son  of  God,  has  not  existed  from 
the  beginning,  but  there  is  a  real  sense  in  which  Christ  does  not 
exist  apart  from  His  Church.  Consequently  our  study  leads  us  to  a 
study  of  the  early  followers  of  our  Lord  after  His  resurrection, 
as  well  as  to  a  consideration  of  the  loyalty  to  Christ  -  His  life, 
work  and  message  of  those  who  through  the  centuries  have  professed 
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THE  MI  SUNDER  ST  AND  IN  G  OF  TflE  CHURCH 

The  concern  of  this  chapter  will  be  Brunner’s,  The  Misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  Church,  In  this  book  Brunner  compares  and  contrasts 
the  New  Testament  Ecclesia  with  the  historical  developments  of  what 
he  terms  '’churches”,  especially  with  reference  to  institutionalization 
and  sacramentalism.  The  end  result  of  Brunner’s  study  is  a  rather 
Free  Church  concept  of  what  the  Church  is  or  should  be,  since  he 
places  heavy  emphasis  upon  the  Community  of  the  Spirit  or  the  fel¬ 
lowship  within  the  Body  of  Christ,  This  book  has  many  valuable 
insights,  but  one  feels  that  the  d epressing  effect  produced  by  the 
denial  of  any  form  of  Church  institution,  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
can  to  a  considerable  degree  be  removed  if  one  considers  that  the 
Church  must  live  in  a  paradoxical  tension  between  the  fact  of  the 
Kingdom  realized  in  Christ  and  the  Kingdom  as  a  future  hope.  In 
other  words,  the  Church  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  but  by  virtues  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  earthly  and  that  its  members  are  ”in  the 
flesh”,  the  ’’Old  Man”  nature  of  the  Church  is  still  not  yet  defeated; 
or  placed  in  other  words,  the  Church  lives  in  both  the  Old  Aeon  and 
the  New  Aeon,  in  the  hope  that  at  the  Second  Advent  of  our  Lord  the 
Old  Aeon  will  pass  away.  There  m 11  be  a  fuller  discussion  of  this 
in  the  concluding  chapter  of  this  work,  which  will  primarily  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ. 

Brunner  point  out  that  the  ’’Koinonia  Chris  ton”  (l  Corinthians 
1  :  19)  and  the  ’’Koinonia  pneumatikon”  (2  Corinthians  13  :  2; 
Philippians  2  :  l)  can  hardly  be  separated.  The  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  growth  of  the  Ecclesia  (Acts  2)  are  related  to 
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Christ's  presence  as  risen  Lord,  "When  the  Sprit  of  truth  comes, 
he  will  guide  you  into  all  the  truth;  for  he  will  not  speak  on  his 
own  authority,  but  whatever  he  hears  he  will  speak,  and  he  will 
declare  to  you  the  things  that  are  to  come.  He  will  glorify  me, 
for  he  will  take  what  is  mine  and  declare  it  to  you"  (John  16:13), 
The  Ecclesia  is  as  much  an  end  in  itself  as  it  is  a  means  to  an 
end.  Togetherness  is  as  integral  to  the  Christian  way  as  abiding 
in  Christ,  "But  if  we  walk  in  the  light;  we  have  fellowship  with 
one  another,  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  his  Son  cleanses  us  from  all 
sin"  (l  John  1:7)*  Essential  to  the  fellowship  is  agape  (uncal¬ 
culating  love)  which  can  be  seen  as  the  essential  nature  of  our 
Lord's  life,  death,  and  resurrection.  It  is  the  "bond  of  perfect¬ 
ness"  (Colossians  3  •  14)*  "The  truth  is  the  love  revealed  in  the 
Son  as  the  image  of  the  Father  and  the  ground  of  that  society  which 
was  founded  by  Jesus  Christ  and  whose  life  is  continuously  inspired 
by  Him.  By  this  shall  men  know  that  its  members  are  His  disciples. 
One  dwells  in  this  love  through  faith,  and  through  faith  one  parti¬ 
cipates  in  the  fellowship.  But  a  man  can  acquire  this  faith  only 
in  so  far  as  through  love  he  lives  in  the  fellowship."  (l)  Thus 
arguing,  Brunner  feels  that  the  Ec&esia  does  exist  as  an  end  in 
itself  as  well  as  a  means  to  an  end  and  that  not  only  the  Protes¬ 
tants  but  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Eastern  Orthodox  have  some  basis 
for  their  beliefs.  But  it  must  also  be  added  that  it  is  only 
through  communion  with  God  through  Christ,  and  not  by  the  belief  in 
dogma  that  one  enters  the  true  Ecclesia. 

(l)  Emil  Brunner,  The  Misunderstanding  of  the  Church, (Trans- 
lated  by  Harold  Knight) ,  (London,  Lutte'rworth  Press,  1952) 
P.  15. 
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Martin  Luther  believed  that  the  New  Testament  Ecclesia  was  not 
an  "it"  or  an  institution.  In  the  Larger  Catechism,  Luther  says, 

"The  Holy  Spirit  has  a  special  community  in  the  world,  which  is  the 
mother  that  conceives  and  bears  every  Christian  by  the  Word  of  God. 

The  Church  is  the  mass  of  believers  and  to  them  one  must  turn  and 
see  how  they  believe,  live  and  teach,  who  certainly  have  Christ 
with  them.  For  outside  of  the  Christian  Church  is  no  truth,  no 
Christ,  no  salvation."  (2) 

Since  Augustine,  and  men  like  Zwingli  and  Calvin,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  explain  away  difficulties  in  defining  the  nature 
of  the  Church  by  distinguishing  between  a  visible  and  an  invisible 
Church.  But  the  invisible  Church  as  conceived  of  as  the  nnumerus 
electorum"  is  an  individualistic  concept  and  not  that  of  a  fellow¬ 
ship  o  The  visible  Church  itself  is  nothing  more  than  an  external 
collective,  unless  there  is  "the  communion  of  the  fellowship  with 
Christ  which  as  such  means  also  the  communion  with  one  another," 

(3)  says  Brunner. 

As  we  have  mentioned  earlier,  it  is  not  quite  correct  to  speak 
of  two  dispensations  -  one  before  Christ,  and  the  other  with  and 
after  Him.  Jeremiah  had  spoken  of  a  new  covenant  (Jeremiah  J1  : 

Jiff).  But  there  is  an  awareness  of  a  new  dimension  of  salvation 
with  Jesus,  according  to  the  lew  Testament.  This  was  believed  to 
be  more  fully  manifest  after  our  Lord’s  resurrection  and  ascension. 

The  writer  of  John*s  Gospel  feels  that  in  a  very  real  sense  that 
prior  to  this  time,  "the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  yet  given"  (John  7  *39). 

(2)  Martin  Luther,  "V/erkes",  Vol.  X,  Quoted  in  A.C.  McGiffert, 

Protestant  Thought  Before  Kant,  (New  York,  Charles  Scribner* s 
Sons,  1911) ,  p.  42. 

(j)  Emil  Brunner,  The  Misunderstanding  of  the  Church,  (Transr 
lated  by  Harold  Knight,  (London,  Lutterworrn’TY^ss,  1952), 

P.  17. 
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There  was  newness  with  Christ,  for  the  requirement  of  circumcision 
was  no  longer  necessary  (Galatians  5  5  6).  Indeed  membership  in 
the  family  and  household  of  God  was  equally  for  the  Gentile  of  the 
uncircumcision  as  it  was  for  the  Jews  of  the  circumcision  (Ephe¬ 
sians),  One  theme  of  the  book  of  Hebrews  is  that  with  Christ’s 
once  -  for  -  all  sacrifice,  the  Temple  cultus  became  obsolete.  For 
the  Ecclesia,  the  civil  laws  of  the  Old  Testament  no  longer  applied. 
In  fact  it  could  now  live  under  the  divinely  appointed  heathen  order 
(Romans  13  :  1-5)*  But  there  was  to  be  no  fusion  between  the  rule 
of  Christ  and  the  law  of  the  state,  for  the  Ecclesia,  according  to 
Brunner,  renounced  all  theocratic  pretensions.  One  feels  that 
Brunner  is  making  too  sharp  a  renunciation.  In  his  book.  The  State 
in  the  Hew  Testament,  Oscar  Cullman  writes,  ’’The  Church’s  task  with 
regard  to  the  State,  which  is  posed  for  all  time,  is  thus  clear. 
First,  it  must  loyally  give  the  State  everything  necessary  to  its 
existence.  It  has  to  oppose  anarchy  and  all  Zealotism  within  its 
own  ranks.  Second,  it  has  to  fulfill  the  office  of  watchman  over 
the  State.  That  means  it  must  remain  in  principle  critical  toward 
every  State  and  be  ready  to  warn  it  against  transgression  of  its 
legitimate  limits.  Third,  it  must  deny  to  the  State  which  exceeds 
its  limits  whatever  such  a  State  demands  that  lies  within  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  religio-ideological  excess;  and  in  its  preaching  the  Church 
must  courageously  describe  this  excess  as  opposition  to  God.”  (4) 
Thus  the  Ecclesia  besides  itself  participating  in  a  theonomous  at- 

(4)  Oscar  Cullmann,  The  State  in  the  New  Testament.  (New  York, 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1956) ,  pp» 90,  91 • 
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mosphere  divorced  from  national  lines  (Matthew  8  :  11;  21  :  43; 

Luke  14  :  15-24),  must  also  strive  to  bring  all  else  -  even  the 
State  into  this  same  atmosphere,  by  participating  in  State  life. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Christa  relationship  to  his 
disciples  and  the  Ecclesia.  The  word  disciples  occurs  250  times 
in  the  New  Testament,  but  is  limited  to  the  Gospels  and  .Acts.  In 
the  Gospels  it  is  usually  "his  disciples”  as  learners,  while  in 
Acts  it  is  more  often  "disciple”  as  a  follower  of  Jesus,  or  as  be¬ 
lievers  in  Jesus.  The  question  of  numbers  is  difficult.  In  one  place 
there  are  few  enough  to  all  get  into  a  house  (Mark  9  :  28)  or  into 
a  boat  (Mark  6  :  45)*  Luke  speaks  of  "a  great  crowd  of  his  dis¬ 
ciples”  (Luke  8:17),  and  this  just  after  telling  how  the  twelve 
were  chosen  from  the  whole  company  of  his  disciples;  but  weighed 
against  this  is  Matthew  5  s  1>  10  :  1;  and  Mark  3  :  13f,  Ob¬ 
viously  the  twelve  were  the  "special  disciples”,  even  if  there  were 
more.  The  word  apostle  means  one  sent  forth,  or  a  messenger  sent 
forth  with  power  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  sender.  The  apostles, 
mentioned  only  once  in  each  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  were  the  twelve. 

In  both  cases  the  context  was  that  of  missionary  activity  (Mark  6  : 

30;  Matthew  10  :  2).  In  Luke  the  apostles  were  the  twelve,  and 
the  contexts  again  were  missionary  activities  in  all  except  Luke 
6  :  13  (cf.  Luke  9  :  10;  11  :  49;  17  :  5;  22  :  14;  24  :  10). 

In  the  twenty-four  out  of  the  twenty-six  occurences  of  the  word  in 
Acts,  "the  apostles"  mean  either  the  eleven  original  apostles,  or 
the  twelve  after  Judas*  place  had  been  taken  by  Matthias.  Only  in 
Acts  14  :  4,  14  are  Paul  and  Barnabas  called  apostles.  Brunner 
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points  out  that  it  was  to  the  twelve  that  Christ  said,  "To  you 
has  been  given  the  secret  of  the  kingdom  of  God"  (Mark  4  :  11). 
Indeed  the  twelve  were  very  important,  for  even  Paul  does  not  refute 
their  special  relationship  to  Christ,  The  Ecclesia  was  "built  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Christ  Jesus  himself 
being  the  chief  cornerstone"  (Ephesians  2  :  20),  They  were  the 
nucleus  of  the  Ecclesia  who  were  to  feed  our  Lord*s  sheep  (John  21  : 
15  -  17 )•  Indeed,  as  they  treated  their  fellowmen  so  they  treated 
Him  (Matthew  7  s  21-23)*  They  were  to  live  not  only  by  the  inspi¬ 
ration  of  an  historical  memory;  but  in  community  with  Him,  with 
whom  they  had  eaten  and  drunk,  and  who  was  now  in  their  midst. 

Indeed  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  and  the  invisible  presence  of  our 
Master  are  inseparable,  Paul  uses  them  interchangeably  (cf,  Phi- 
lippians  4  s  135  Romans  8:9)*  At  Corintiii  ans  3  i  17>  Paul  says, 
"The  Lord  is  the  Spirit",  The  Spirit  is  the  present  gift  of  sal¬ 
vation  as  well  as  the  earnest  of  the  redemption  of  our  bodies  and 
the  whole  creation  (Romans  8  :  22,  23)*  The  pledge  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  united  the  Ecclesia  with  our  Lord  till  His  second  Advent 
(Ephesians  1  :  14;  2  Corinthians  1  :  22), 

Brunner  gives  careful  and  honest  consideration  of  the  immense 
significance  of  the  apostles.  He  states  that  since  the  Christian 
faith  is  rooted  in  the  Word  made  flesh,  "The  Gospel  is  thus  no 
timeless  truth,  but  truth  which  has  been  enacted  on  the  plane  of 
history  (John  1  s  17)  and  which  as  such  must  be  reported  and  an¬ 
nounced,"  (5)  The  apostles  were  first  hand  witnesses  (Acts  1:8). 

(5)  linil  Brunner,  The  Misunderstanding  of  the  Church,  (Trans 
lated  by  Harold  Knight),  (London,  Lutterworth  Press,  1952) 
P.  25. 
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Brunner  points  out  that  the  fact  that  the  fellowship  of  Jesus  is 
only  conceivable  as  an  apostolic  fellowship  which,  in  itself,  does 
not  divide  churches,  but  the  interpretation  of  it  does.  The  hier¬ 
archical  and  undemocratic  authority  of  the  apostles  was  grounded 
in  the  fact  that  they  were  first  hand  witnesses,  but  this  authority, 
says  Brunner,  is  by  its  nature  untransferable.  Also  Brunner  points 
out  that  in  a  very  real  sense  the  apostolic  authority  passes  with 
passing  on  of  their  witness.  '*When  the  Word  of  Christ  has  really 
been  conveyed  to  the  community,  appropriated  and  as  it  were  absorbed 
by  it,  then  indeed  the  community  has  -  what  is  alone  the  source  of 
authority  -  the  Word  of  God.  Only  in  one  sense  there  remains  a  re¬ 
lation  of  dependence  on  the  apostles*  words:  the  form  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  apostolic  word  is  still  valid  as  the  criterion  by  which  each 
Christian  community  must  test  its  own  existing  word  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  the  two  are  identical.’*  (6) 

Brunner  feels  that  there  was  quite  well-ordered  and  coherent 
unity  in  the  New  Testament  church.  He  feels  that  there  were  three 
types  or  concepts  of  the  true  Community.  First  there  was  the  formal, 
hierarchical,  authoritarian  type  as  centered  in  Jerusalem.  Secondly, 
and  at  the  opposite  pole  from  the  Jerusalem  type,  is  the  Johannine 
or  anti-hierarchical  type  that  looked  to  the  Word  and  the  Spirit 
for  authority.  Between  these  extremes  we  find  the  Pauline  type. 

Brunner  feels  that  much  of  Protestantism  fails  to  acknowledge 
or  appreciate  the  administrative  or  authoritative  aspect  of  the 
apostolate.  Interestingly,  Brunner  points  out  that  the  apostles 
(6)  Ibid.,  p.  27. 
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never  claimed  rights  for  themselves.  Paul  was  received  as  an  apostle 
because  he  demonstrated  signs  and  wonders  in  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Romans  15  :  19  >  2  Corinthians  12  :  12).  Moreover,  Paul, 

by  demonstrating  superior  spiritual  and  theological  insights  was  able 
to  convince  the  first  apostles  that  the  Christian  faith  and  the  in¬ 
sistence  upon  circumcision  were  mutually  exclusive  (Galatians  2  : 
1-10;  Acts  15  :  7-H)*  At  the  Jerusalem  Council,  Paul  did  not 
give  in,  but  left,  extending  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

Brunner  rightly  feels  that  the  apostolic  authority  was  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  give  shape  and  coherency  to  the  growing  church, 
yet  he  points  out  three  facts  regarding  the  apostolic  church.  First, 
though  they  were  ambassadors,  they?ent  forth  not  as  rulers  but  as 
servants  (2  Corinthians  5  •  16-21;  6  :  3-10),  even  as  their  master 

had  washed  their  feet  (John  13  ;  1-12;  cf.  also  Philippians  2  :  8f; 
Colossians  2  :  15).  Second,  when  Paul  listed  the  various  charismata, 
he  included  the  "kybernesis”  of  government,  but  he  did  not  give  it 
any  priority  (l  Corinthians  12  :  28).  Those  governing,  like  all  the 
others,  must  prove  themselves  worthy  (l  Corinthians  16  :  15).  Third, 
the  recognition  of  the  primacy  of  the  Jerusalem  church  was  voluntary 
(Romans  15  :  22-33)* 

In  speaking  of  the  Christian  fellowship  and  tradition,  Brunner 
says  that  he  sees  four  kinds  of  tradition.  The  primitive  Christian 
notion  of  paradidomi  or  of  "handing-over ”  is  the  first  kind.  Says 
Brunner,  ”......  to  preach  the  Gospel  means  necessarily  and  always 

to  transmit  an  account  of  what  has  happened  for  man’s  salvation. 
Without  tradition,  no  Gospel.”  There  should  be  no  antithesis 

(7)  Ibid.,  p.  35. 
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between  scripture  arid  tradition,  if  one  remembers  that  the  Word 
became  flesh  in  time  and  history  and  that  tradition  was  necessary 
for  the  extension  in  time  and  history  of  God’s  supreme  revelation* 

As  mentioned  in  the  introduction,  all  later  accretions  should  be 
judged  by  God’s  Tradition,  that  is,  in  the  Word  become  flesh.  Al¬ 
lowing  that  inasmuch  as  oral  tradition  preceded  scripture,  so  did 
the  church  precede  scripture.  Brunner  feels  that  the  original 
writings  must  remain  a  criterion  for  later  writings, otherwise 
there  is  a  grave  danger  of  perversion. 

The  second  kind  is  the  early  catholic  which  felt  that  the 
genuineness  of  the  original  tradition  could  be  best  safeguarded  by 
bishops  whose  offices  were  considered  a  continuation  of  the  apostolic 
offices.  This  action  was  taken  primarily  in  dealing  with  heresies 
such  as  gnosticism,  but  the  latent  danger  was  present,  that  is,  of 
it  destroying  that  for  which  it  was  created  to  safeguard.  There 
was  a  danger  of  the  prime  purpose  of  preserving  God’s  Tradition 
being  replaced  by  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  traditional  legitimacy 
of  office.  Continuity  in  office  has  displaced  continuity  of  meaning 
among  the  catholics,  both  Roman  and  otherwise,  who  are  concerned 
with  Apostolic  Succession  and  the  hierarchical  structure  of  the 
church.  Although  in  the  New  Testament,  the  hope  is  expressed  that 
the  church  will  grow  in  insight  and  understanding  (Colossians  1  j  11; 
Ephesians  4  s  15 )>  there  is  fallacy  in  supposing  that  there  had  been 
no  transformation  or  distortion.  It  is  wrong  "to  suppose  that  what 
changes  slowly,  continuously ,  gradually  and  in  accordance  with  prin¬ 
ciples  of  organic  growth,  does  not  in  reality  change  at  all,  but 
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remains  essentially  the  same.”  (8)  It  is  also  fallacious,  according 
to  Brunner,  to  suppose  that  since  God  has  permitted  it,  that  He 
therefore  has  ordained  it.  In  this  way  every  heresy  could  he  jus¬ 
tified. 

The  third  kind  is  the  neo-catholic  Roman  idea  of  tradition. 
Brunner  describes  the  shift  of  ”The  infallibility  of  the  Church  as 
Christianity  is  changed  to  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  as  a 
corporation,”  (9)  as  beginning  when  the  Church  became  judicial 
and  self-determinative.  In  the  Tridentine  Council  where  scripture 
and  tradition  were  made  of  equal  authority,  scripture  was  deprived 
of  its  rank  as  a  more  final  court  of  appeal  than  tradition.  The 
Vatican  Council  of  1870  eliminated  the  authority  of  both  scripture 
and  tradition  in  favor  of  an  infallible  Pope0  By  the  Codex  juris 
canonici  of  1918  all  matters  of  faith  and  morals  were  placed  under 
the  Pope*s  jurisdiction.  So  Pope  Pius  IX  declared:  ”La  traditione 
son  io.” 

The  fourth  kind  are  the  Reformers  who  take  seriously  the  idea 
of  tradition  as  the  preservation  of  God's  Tradition  -  the  original 
Gospel.  Although  Brunner  later  points  out  that  even  the  successors 
of  the  Reformers  have  erred,  they  have  erred  less  than  the  Roman 
and  non-Roman  Catholics,  ”by  their  system  of  canon  law  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  jurisdiction  they  reject  the  idea  of  any  need  to  test 
received  authoritative  doctrine  by  the  touchstone  of  apostolic 
teaching."  (10) 

(8)  *  P*  40* 

(9)  Ibid.,  p.  43. 

(10)  Ibid.,  p.  45. 
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The  Holy  Spirit  is  essential  to  the  Christian  fellowship.  Paul 
won  the  Corinthians  not  by  words  of  wisdom,  "but  in  demonstration 
of  the  Spirit  and  power"  (l  Corinthians  2:4)*  Of  a  certainty 
"the  kingdom  of  God  does  not  consist  in  talk  but  in  power"  (l  Co¬ 
rinthians  4  •  20).  The  Spirit  removes  the  walls  of  separation  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man  and  between  man  and  God.  The  ecclesia  is  made 
a  single  healthy  organism  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  (l  Corinthians 
12  j  ll),  with  the  same  Lord  and  the  same  God  (l  Corinthians  12  : 

5,  6).  This  Spiritual  organism  of  1  Corinthians  12  is  never  di¬ 
vorced  from  the  historical  fact  of  Christ  (cf.  1  G'orinthians  11  ; 
2^-2 6).  As  mentioned  previously  the  Body  as  described  in  1  Corin¬ 
thians  12  functions  well  without  being  legally  organized.  It  is 
dynamically  held  in  unity  by  the  Spirit,  owing  loyalty  to  the  one 
God,  and  serving  the  same  Lord.  The  new  ethos  of  this  community 
or  organism  is  agape  —  agape  towards  men  and  God  (l  Corinthians  13)# 
Brunner  feels  that  you  have  a  dynamic  fellowship  of  faith  and  love 
here  that  cannot  be  secured  by  legal  forms,  by  organization  and 
offices,  by  demanding  assent  to  creeds  and  dogmas. 

One  feels  that  Brunner  is  here  pointing  to  the  danger  of  quen¬ 
ching  the  Spirit  (l  Thessalonians  5  :  19)*  But  might  n©t  dispensing 
with  orthodox  belief,  dogma,  and  church  offices  lead  to  a  state  of 
anarchy  that  might  truly  quench  the  Spirit?  Might  not  some  defi- 
nation  of  the  church  as  not  infallible  and  as  reformable,  coupled 
with  the  concept  of  Ecclesia,  as  Brunner  sees  it,  be  a  more  helpful 
and  true,  though  paradoxical  picture  of  the  Church? 
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In  speaking  of  the  Christian  Community  and  its  Messianic  escha¬ 
tological  character,  Brunner  says  that  paradoxical  unity  of  the  Ec- 
clesia  "is  a  mystical  unity  of  visible  earthy  persons  with  an  unseen, 
heavenly,  and  yet  present  Person,  their  Head,  with  the  eternal  ever¬ 
present  Christ."  (ll)  This  mystical  union  was  of  a  different  kind, 
inasmuch  as  one  dies  the  death  to  sin  that  the  Jesus  Christ  of  his¬ 
tory  died  (Galatians  2  :  20a),  and  also  rise3  again  from  the  dead 
with  Christ  in  one's  heart,  so  that  the  life  lived  in  the  flesh  is 
lived  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God  (Galatians  2  :  2Gb),  The  following 
statement  by  Brunner  agrees  with  what  has  been  said  previously  in 
the  introduction  regarding  the  eschatological  nature  of  the  Eccle- 
sia.  "The  Ecclesia  as  the  fellowship  of  the  Messiah  is  itself 
Messianic;  its  existence  can  be  properly  described  only  by  using 
the  categories  of  eschatology,  or  expectation  of  a  transcendent 
consummation.  This  consummation  lias  dawned  with  Jesus;  in  His 
incarnate  life  it  has  already  begun,  for  "ephthasen  gar  he  basileia" 
-  the  Kingdom  of  God  has  come  (Matthew  12  :  28;  Luke  11  s  20); 
the  rule  of  God  for  which  all  are  looking  is  already  among  you, 
for  He,  the  transcendent  eternal  Messiah  is  already  in  their  midst 
(Luke  17  :  21 5  Matthew  18  :  20)."  (12)  But  his  statement  that 

"The  Community  which  waits  in  hope  for  the  return  of  the  Lord  and 
which  lives  by  faith  and  love  in  the  possession  of  His  Spirit, 
cannot  be  an  institution,  a  church,"  (13)  is  both  true  and  impos¬ 
sible.  Admittedly  the  Church  is  more  than  an  institution,  but  as 

(11)  rbiio,  p.  55. 

(12)  Ibid.,  p.  56. 

(13)  Ibid.,  p.  59. 
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long  as  finite,  imperfect,  fallible  man  exists  in  society  with  other 
men,  and  as  long  as  men  feel  the  impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  come 
together  to  worship  God,  and  to  encourage  one  another  in  the  faith, 
as  well  as  to  organize  missionary  and  relief  activities,  there  is 
the  necessity  for  some  visible  sign  of  this  organization,  which, 
for  want  of  a  better  definition,  we  may  call  an  institution.  Only 
at  the  return  of  our  Lord  can  we  expect  the  Church  to  lose  its  in¬ 
stitutional  nature.  A  helpful  statement  at  this  point  is  quoted  in 
W.  M.  Horton1 s  Christian  Theology  :  An  Ecumenical  Approach,  as 
taken  from  the  pre-Lund  Commission  on  the  Nature  of  the  Church: 
"Every  communion  holds  that  the  Church  is  not  a  human  contrivance, 
but  God’s  gift  for  the  salvation  of  the  world;  that  the  saving 
acts  of  God  in  Christ  brought  it  into  being,  that  it  persists  in 
continuity  in  history  by  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Every  communion  likewise  believes  that  the  Church  has  a  vocation 
to  worship  in  His  holiness  and  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature,  and  that  she  is  equipped  by  God  with  the  various  gifts  of 
the  Spirit  for  the  building  up  of  the  Body  of  Christ.  And  every 
communion  believes  that  the  Church  is  composed  of  forgiven  sinners, 
yet  through  faith  already  partakes  in  the  eternal  life  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God.  These  agreements  cover  the  Church’s  origin,  the  mystery 
of  the  Church’s  present  being,  and  the  Church's  goal.  They  ascribe 
to  the  Church  both  a  divine  and  a  human  element,  both  a  possession 
and  an  anticipation  of  the  age  to  come.  They  imply  an  insistence 
upon  the  holiness  of  the  Church  without  any  identification  of  this 
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with  a  mere  human  moralism;  an  insistence  upon  the  visibility  of 
the  Church  without  obscuring  the  tension  between  the  Church  as  it 
is  now,  and  the  Church  as  it  is  destined  to  become . "  (14) 

Brunner  describes  the  nature  of  the  New  Testament  Ecclesia^ 
service  as  both  personal  (Romans  12:1)  and  co-operative  (l  Corin¬ 
thians  12  :  28-31).  Even  if  the  service  was  devoted  particularly 
to  the  Word  and  prayer,  all  participated*  They  could  prophesy 
one  by  one  (l  Corinthians  14  :  3l).  The  members  formed  a  priest¬ 
hood  (l  Peter  2  :  9)  built  upon  each  and  all  (l  Peter  2:5).  They 
prayed  aloud  with  one  accord  (Acts  4  *•  24)  ©  In  common  they  parti¬ 
cipated  in  the  ritual  meal  which  signified  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
which,  coupled  with  the  communal  nature  of  the  meal,  served  to  build 
up  and  edify  the  Community  and  bring  to  it  an  awareness  of  being  the 
Body  of  Christ  (l  Corinthians  10  :  16,  17s  11  :  20f). 

Keeping  in  mind  Acts  10  :  44-48  where  the  Spirit  was  manifest 
among  the  Gentiles  before  they  were  baptized,  we  can  agree  with 
Brunner  when  he  questions  the  indelible  character  of  baptism*  Not 
always  in  the  very  act  do  we  receive  the  Spirit  with  a  depth  of 
personal  understanding  and  commitment:  "But  Panl  nowhere  says  that 
this  interpretation,  this  deeper  understanding  of  baptism,  is  the 
conditio  sine  qua  non"  of  its  performance  or  even  of  its  efficacy 
for  the  imparting  of  the  Spirit;  the  Pauline  teaching  does,  however, 
suggest  that  the  full  sense  of  Baptism  can  only  be  realized  where 
it  is  understood  as  a  dying  with  Christ  and  therefore  where  Christ1 s 

(14)  "The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  Papers"  No.  7>  "The  Church", 

Quoted  in  Walter  Marshall  Horton1 s  Christian  Theology: 

An  Ecumenical  Approach,  (New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers, 

1955),  pp.  214-215. 
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death  as  having  taken  place  for  our  salvation  is  believed  in1*.  (15) 
Brunner  feels  that  although  there  is  truth  in  the  concept  of 
’’verbum  visible”  as  expounded  by  Augustine  and  his  successors,  yet 
it  is  a  ’’theological -psychological  rationalization  of  something 
simply  given,  and  to  that  extent  irrational*”  (16)  The  two  rites 
of  baptism  and  the  Last  Supper  are  means  by  which  the  individual  is 
joined  to  the  real  and  concrete  congregation  of  the  faithful  to  a 
greater  depth  of  understanding  and  meaning  than  could  be  derived 
merely  from  the  spoken  word.  They  are  truly  ’’verbum  activum”, 
inasmuch  as  they  express  the  truth  that  the  fellowship  of  Jesus  is 
grounded  in  the  action  of  God;  and  that  this  activity  is  enacted 
in  the  real  historical  world.  For  the  completion  of  the  divine 
activity  God  uses  the  Christian  community  -  that  community  which 
looks  forward  to  the  festal  meal  (Luke  22  :  18;  Mark  14  :  25; 
Matthew  26  :  29) • 

Brunner  points  out  that  in  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  no 
word  is  said  as  to  who  may  or  may  not  baptise  or  administer  the 
bread  and  the  wine  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The 
sacraments  are  not  called  such  in  the  New  Testament,  but  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  worship  of  the  community  if  the  following 
considerations  are  understood:  they  are  acted  only  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  fellowship;  they  are  grounded  in  saving  history;  and  what 
the  participants  look  for,  and  strive  for  is  real  union  with  Him 
and  with  each  other.  But  as  mentioned  (cf.  Acts  10  :  44  >  48)  the 
sacraments  are  close  but  not  the  center  of  the  fellowship,  "For 

(15)  Emil  Brunner,  The  Misunderstanding  of  the  Church.  (Trans¬ 
lated  by  Harold  Knight),  (London,  Lutterworth  Press,  1952) 
p.  66* 

(16)  Ibid,,  p.  67. 
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when  two  or  three  are  gathered  in  ray  name,  there  I  am  in  the  midst 
of  them”  (Matthew  18  :  20).  The  breaking  of  bread  was  only  part 
of  the  worship  of  the  early  Jerusalem  fellowship,  ’’And  they  d evoted 
themselves  to  the  breaking  of  bread  and  the  prayers'*  (Acts  2:42). 

It  would  be  difficult  for  a  sacramentalist  to  refute  Brunner's 
statement:  "The  decisive  test  of  one’s  belonging  to  Christ  is 
not  reception  of  baptism,  nor  partaking  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  but 
solely  and  exclusively  a  union  with  Christ  through  faith  which  shows 
itself  active  in  love.”  (17) 

Why  did  the  Lord's  Supper  become  the  "pharmakon  athanasias”? 
Brunner  does  not  really  explain  how  or  why,  save  to  record  that 
instead  of  emphasizing  the  Word  and  the  Spirit,  through  which 
Christ  is  present,  the  sacrament  became  in  itself  the  real  media 
of  God’s  self-revelation.  The  results  are  quite  obvious  when  the 
Body  of  Christ  became  identical  with  the  elements,  no  longer  was 
the  creative  Word  springing  from  the  revelation  in  Christ  and  being 
manifest  through  the  stirring  of  the  depths  of  the  heart  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  -  no  longer  was  the  sacrament  directly  related  to  the 
manifestation  of  the  fruits  of  agape  nor  was  it  directly  related 
to  the  dissolution  of  selfish  isolationism.  It  was  not  too  long 
before  private  masses  were  being  performed.  D.  M.  Baillie  in  his 
book,  The  Theology  of  the  Sacraments,  stresses  that  in  our  sacra¬ 
mental  service  the  note  of  Christian  solidarity,  of  corporate  wor¬ 
ship,  of  fellowship  in  the  Body  of  Christ  must  be  maintained,  other¬ 
wise  it  will  nullify  itself.  Concerning  1  Corinthians  11  :  29  he 
(17)  Ibid.,  p.  72. 
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he  writes,  "Many  scholars  have  thought  that  what  he  means  by  the  body 
of  Christ  is  the  sense  of  His  Church,  In  the  congregationat  Corinth 
there  were  cliques  and  factions,  individual  self-assertion,  lack  of 
unity  and  fellowship  in  Christ,  and  their  rivalries  and  jealousies 
sometimes  appeared  even  in  their  Christian  worship*  How  could  such 
people  worthily  celebrate  the  Lord’s  supper?”  (18) 

Brunner  feels  that  the  episcopacy,  those  given  super intendency 
over  the  fellowships  located  in  various  regions  (cf.  Philippians  1  : 
2),  became  exalted  through  the  stress  upon  the  dispensers  of  the 
sacraments,  instead  of  just  giving  them  equal  status  with  the  reci¬ 
pients.  It  is  true  of  the  New  Testament  that  those  in  authority 
obtained  and  maintained  their  authority  only  as  proven  through 
service  (l  Corinthians  12  :  4-51?  16  •  16) »  and  that  certain  members 
had  certain  special  responsibility  and  authority  (l  Corinthians  12  : 
27  -  3l) •  Strangely  it  seems  that  no  one  was  specifically  authorized 
to  administer  the  sacraments.  In  the  New  Testament  Ecelesia  there 
was  no  special  connection  between  the  various  offices.  Those  ap¬ 
pointed  to  have  control  of  the  fellowship  were  marked  by  the  cha¬ 
risma  "kybemesis”  and  no  other  (l  Corinthians  12  :  28). 

In  Acts  there  is  no  notion  of  laying  on  of  hands  being  con¬ 
nected  with  the  transference  of  a  special  function  or  office,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Brunner.  The  word  "cheirotonein"  meant  to  choose  or 
appoint  to  office,  while  the  underlying  idea  was  that  of  the  raising 
of  the  hand  in  approval  of  election  rather  than  the  dispensing  of 
charismatic  ar  sacramental  graces.  In  Acts  8  :  17  the  laying  on 
of  hands  on  the  Samaritans  was  in  order  that  they  might  receive  the 

(18)  D.  M.  Baillie,  The  Theology  of  the  Sacraments,  (New  York, 
Charles  Scribner’s  ^ons,  1957) >  p#  124. 
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Holy  Spirit,  but  was  not  connected  with  the  granting  of  any  special 
offices.  Through  the  laying  on  of  hands,  Paul’s  sight  was  restored 
by  Ananias  (Acts  9  •  17)*  Even  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  received 
the  laying  on  of  hands  before  their  first  missionary  journey  (Acts 
13  :  3)>  or  when  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  Paul  imparted  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  twelve  men  at  Ephesis  (Acts  19  :  6),  there  is  no  thought 
of  ordination  in  the  sense  of  a  sacramental  or  charismatic  gift. 
Although  the  apostles  did  appoint  presbyters  or  overseers  (Phi- 
lippians  1:1),  many  sprang  up  without  appointment  (l  Corinthians 
12  :  ll).  Only  when  one  comes  to  the  pseudo  -  Pauline  pastoral 
epistles  is  there  mention  of  a  special  grace  being  transfered  by 
a  Presbyter  (l  Timothy  4  *•  14)  >  tout  even  here  the  grace  is  unspe¬ 
cified,  Soon  the  formula  of  Cyprian  that  whoever  has  the  office 
"ex  opera  operato"  receives  spiritual  grace  for  the  fulfilment  of 
that  office,  came  into  effect,  along  with  the  attempt  to  manipu¬ 
late  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  demand  that  subjects  owe  obedience 
to  those  in  authority,  no  matter  how  corrupt  may  be  those  autho¬ 
rities. 

Why  did  the  hierarchial  Church  develop?  To  cope  with  early 
heresies  such  as  Marcionism,  Docetism  and  Gnosticism,  the  Canon  of 
apostolic  writings  was  established;  firm  rules  of  faith  were  drawn 
up;  and  both  of  these  were  accomplished  through  the  establishment 
of  an  impregnable  authoritarian  office.  Even  today  we  should  be 
grateful  for  the  establishment  of  the  Canon  and  even  the  Creeds, 
but  they  should  always  be  open  to  criticism  in  accord  with  primitive 
Christian  apostolic  "pisteuein".  But  by  maintaining  the  authoritarian 
office,  there  is  a  real  danger  of  no  longer  testing  doctrine  in  faith 
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and  love  by  Scripture,  It  is  true  that  some  government  was  needed 
when  numbers  became  large  and  when  the  tense  eschatological  outlook 
was  abandoned  because  of  the  non-appearance  of  the  Parousia,  but  this 
was  no  reason  for  making  this  quasi-legal  system  sacramental.  How¬ 
ever,  Brunner’s  statement,  "accordingly,  in  talking  of  the  Church, 
•••••«  its  later  development,  without  any  shadow  of  a  doubt,  proceeds 
in  such  a  way  that  the  Church  now  understands  itself  to  be  an  insti¬ 
tution,  resting  upon  the  priestly  office,"  (19)  is  too  rigidly 
categorical,  Horton  points  out,  "It  is  the  main  purpose  of  Pius 
XII* s  Encyclical  of  194 3 9  Mystici  Corporis  Christi,  not  to  maintain 
a  purely  or  even  predominantly  institutional  view  of  the  Church,  but 
to  reject  two  extreme  views  with  equal  firmness:  one  that  defines 
the  Church  as  !a  human  institution  with  a  certain  body  of  doctrines 
and  external  rites,’  and  one  that  defines  it  as  a  ’sort  of  society 
formed  and  maintained  by  love,’  devoid  of  all  ’judicial  ’  or  ’social’ 
features  such  as  a  ’perfect  society*,  that  is  to  perpetuate  the  re¬ 
demptive  work  of  Christ,  must  possess."  (20)  (cf.  Encyclical  Mystici 
Corporis  Christi  (Bonne  Presse  Edition),  p.  35 9  section  on  "The  Juri¬ 
dical  Church  and  the  Church  of  Love"). 

Brunner  feels  that  after  the  schism  of  Photius  of  858  and  the 
final  cleavage  between  the  Latin  and  Greek  forms  of  Christianity , 
the  Greek  Orthodox  has  remained  more  true  to  the  Hew  Testament  Ec- 
clesia.  This,  Brunner  assumes,  is  the  result  of  the  Eastern  form, 
with  its  autocephalus  churches,  being  less  inclined  to  institutiona¬ 
lism  than  the  Latin  form.  But  just  because  the  Latin  Church  was  more 

(19)  anil  Brunner,  The  Misunderstanding  of  the  Church.  (Trans¬ 
lated  by  Harold  Knight)  ,~~( London,  Lutt erwor t h  Press,  1952), 
P.  92  -  93. 

(20)  Walter  Marshall  Horton,  Christian  Theology:  An  Ecumenical 
Approach,  (Hew  York,  Harper  and  Brothers  1955  )>  pT"227^_ 
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institutional  than  the  Greek  Church,  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
it  evidenced  less  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  nor  that  it  built 
up  the  community  of  fellowship  to  a  less  degree.  The  decadence  of 
the  Orthodox  Church  in  Russia  especially  during  the  time  of  its 
identification  with  the  Tsarist  Regime  must  be  remembered. 

With  the  Protestant  Reformation,  feels  Brunner,  came  the  effort 
to  restore  the  New  Testament  Ecclesia.  Sectarian  movements  developed 
as  a  protest  against  the  insufficient  radicalism  with  which  the  New 
Testament  Ecclesia  had  been  restored.  It  is  interesting  that  the 
Anglo-Catholic,  Roman  Catholics,  Greek  Orthodox,  the  Quakers  and 
many  Protestant  sects,  all  claim  to  be  the  true  Church  of  the  New 
Testament.  While  asserting  that  none  of  them  can  claim  to  be  the 
Ecclesia  of  apostolic  times,  Brunner  states  that  each  has  some  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Ecclesia  that  the  others  lack.  The  Greek  Orthodox, 

Roman  and  Anglican  churches  who  stress  historical  continuity  have 
a  strong  argument  in  their  favor,  but  this  does  not  mean  continu¬ 
ously  remaining  identical,  since  changes  in  polity  and  doctrine 
and  definition  have  occured.  Those  of  the  Reformed  tradition, 
including  the  sectarians,  often  come  close  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Testament.  However,  if  it  merely  hardens  into  a  system  of  or¬ 
thodoxy  it  may  be  entirely  removed  from  the  warm  spirit  of  fellow¬ 
ship  and  brotherhood  characteristic  of  the  New  Testament.  In  this 
respect,  possibly  the  Quakers  come  closer  to  the  Ecclesia  than  do 
the  Roman  Catholics.  But  in  their  neglect  of  sacraments  and  liturgy 
the  Quakers  miss  much  that  was  of  deep  and  decisive  importance  to 
the  Ecclesia,  feels  Brunner.  In  all  that  Brunner  says  about  the 
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Ecclesia,  one  gets  the  impression  of  an  idealized  condition  of  Chris¬ 
tian  fellowship  that  existed  in  New  Testament  times  hut  is  sadly- 
lacking  today.  There  is  truth  in  his  assertions,  hut  one  must 
remember  that  inasmuch  as  the  Ecclesia  was  a  concrete  historical 
phenomena  it  was  composed  of  fallible  and  reformable  men  and  women. 

It  is  to  Christians  that  Paul  says,  "But  I  say,  walk  by  the  spirit 
and  do  not  gratify  the  desires  of  the  flesh"  (Galatians  5  s'  16). 

Brunner  does  feel  that  the  Christian  Churches  have  served  as 
a  bulwark  against  the  encroachments  of  movements  from  Gnosticism 
to  Hitlerism  that  would  destroy  the  Ecclesia  -  the  Ecclesia  being 
the  hard  kernel  within  the  outer  shell  of  the  Christian  churches. 

It  is  the  Christian  churches’  obligation  to  promote  the  growth  of 
the  Ecclesia  which  to  Brunner  seems  more  manifest  today  in  such  or¬ 
ganizations  as  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  the  non-church  movement  in  Japan. 

When  the  churches  identify  themselves  with  the  Ecclesia,  however, 
they  become  its  worst  enemies.  "Not  the  hostility  of  the  unbelieving 
world,  but  clerical  parsonic  ecclesiasticism  has  been  the  greatest 
enemy  of  the  Christian  message  and  of  the  brotherhood  rooted  in 
Christ."  (21)  It  is  true  that  confessional  and  isolationist  ten¬ 
dencies  are  hostile  to  co-operation.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  - 
danger  today  of  men  subscribing  to  a  totalitarian  collectivism 
either  of  the  profane  atheistic  type  as  in  communism  or  the  sac oral 
-  sacramental  form  as  in  the  papal  church.  As  well,  Brunner  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  churches  of  today  should  be  more  concerned  about 
things  spiritual  than  things  worldly,  while  recognizing  that  they  all 

(21)  Emil  Brunner,  The  Misunderstanding  of  the  Church,  (Trans¬ 
lated  by  Harold  Knight),  (London,  Lutterworth  Press,  1952), 
P.  117. 
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are  a  result  of  transformation.  Brunner,  in  spite  of  his  incisive 
analysis  of  The  Misunderstanding  of  the  Church,  seems  to  he  pointing 
to  an  almost  invisible  church,  which  distinction  Brunner  himself  says 
is  contrary  to  the  New  Testament.  (22)  Realizing  the  inherent  dangers 
in  an  institutional  church,  nevertheless,  if  the  churches  were  stripped 
of  all  institutional  features  it  would  cease  to  be  an  historical 
entity.  Brunner's  book,  The  Misunderstanding  of  the  Church,  is  better 
balanced  by  his  book  Eternal  Hope  (quoted  in  the  introduction  to  this 
work) •  For  it  is  only  with  a  view  to  the  future  Advent  of  our  Lord  as 
well  as  with  a  view  to  the  past  that  one  obtains  a  correct  view  of 
the  Church  or  even  the  Ecclesia  as  Brunner  has  described  it.  The 
Ecclesia  of  the  New  Testament  is  not  identical  with  the  Kingdom  of 
Cod,  even  though  it  identifies  itself  with  that  Kingdom,  as  realized 
in  Christ.  Only  when  the  Church  militant  becomes  the  Church  trium¬ 
phant  will  it  be  identical  with  the  Kingdom  of  Cod. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  paper  to  conclude  in  the  next 
chapter  that  not  only  does  the  Church  lives  in  the  new  aeon,  realised 
by  Jesus  Christ,  or  in  other  words,  in  the  Body  of  Christ;  but  the 
Church  also  lives  in  the  old  aeon,  or  in  other  words,  in  the  old  Adam 
of  sin®  The  Church  belongs  to  both  ages,  yet  it  lives  in  the  faith 
grounded  hope  of  the  Parousia,  "But  our  commonwealth  is  in  heaven, 
and  from  it  we  await  a  Savior,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  will 
change  our  lowly  body  to  be  like  his  glorious  body,  by  the  power 
which  enables  him  even  to  subject  all  things  to  himself."  (Philip- 


pians  3  *  20).  In  our  faith-rooted  hope,  we  of  the  institutional 
(22)  Ibid.,  p.  17. 
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churches,  in  saying  "yes"  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  made  visible  in 
Christ,  are  under  the  Divine  imperative  to  build  community  as  the 
Holy  Spirit  shall  give  us  strength*  It  is  not  necessary  that  we 
become  de-institutionalized  or  that  we  become  one  institution, 
but  rather  that  we  recognize  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  in  each  other, 
that  we  recognize  ourselves  and  other  churches  as  being  of  the  Body 
of  Christ,  that  we  work  together  as  much  as  good  conscience  will 
allow,  ever  striving  to  understand  the  other’s  position,  and  fi¬ 
nally  that  we  recognize  each  other  as  fallible,  criticizable  and 
reformable*  The  Church  may  be  spewed  out  of  God’s  mouth,  if  it  is 
just  lukewarm  (Revelations  3  •  16).  The  judgment  of  God  is  for 
the  Church  as  well  as  everyone  else  (Romans  2:5;  14  :  10;  1  Co¬ 
rinthians  5  s  13;  4  s  5;  2  Corinthians  5  •  10).  The  Church  is 
like  a  wheatfield  in  which  weeds  grow  as  well  as  grain.  It  will 
be  God  who  will  separate  them  (Matthew  13  :  24-30) .  Yet  we  can 
say  to  ourselves  and  one  another,  "Therefore,  my  beloved  brethern, 
be  steadfast,  immovable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lotd, 
knowing  that  in  the  Lord  your  labor  is  not  in  vain  (l  Corinthians 
15  «  58). 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  REDIMER  IS  BOTH,  REDEEMED 

AND  YET  TO  BE  REDEEMED 

It  is  a  false  pious  hope  to  believe  that  either  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  or  the  Roman  Catholic  Counter  -  Reformation,  or  for 
that  matter  any  reformation  that  has  occured  within  the  history 
of  the  Church,  was  the  last  stroke  that  was  necessary  to  make  the 
Church  equal,  without  qualification,  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  or  to 
the  Body  of  Christ.  We  still  pray  "thy  Kingdom  come"  (Matthew  6 
s  10;  Luke  11  :  2)  as  did  our  Lord.  Our  New  Testament  ends  with 
the  faith-grounded,  prayerful  hope,  "Amen.  Come,  Lord  Jesus." 
(Revelations  22  :  20).  Although  men  who  ally  themselves  with  the 
Kingdom  of  God  are  exhorted  to  Kingdom-living  (The  sermon  of  the 
mount,  Matthew  5*1-7  *  27 5  Luke  6  s  20-495  Discourse  of  Humility, 
Matthew  18  :  1-35 5  Mark  9  *  55-50 5  Luke  9  *  46-50;  The  Way  of 
Service,  Matthew  10  :  16-355  20  :  20-28;  Luke  12  :  1-48;  and  also 
cf.  Galatians  5  *  16-24),  nowhere  in  the  New  Testament  is  there  any 
indication  of  man  being  able  to  bring  the  Kingdom  to  its  ultimate 
fulfilment.  The  Christian  view  of  life  and  history  is  expressed 
by  Paul.  "We  know  that  thevhole  creation  has  been  groaning  in  tra¬ 
vail  together  until  now;  and  not  only  the  creation,  but  we  ourselves, 
who  have  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  groan  inwardly  as  we  wait 
for  adoption  as  sons,  the  redemption  of  our  bodies.  For  in  this 
hope  we  were  saved.  Now  hope  that  is  seen  is  not  hope.  For  who 
hopes  for  what  he  sees?  But  if  we  hope  for  what  we  do  not  see, 
we  wait  for  it  with  patience."  (Romans  8  ;  23-25)*  Yet  we  do  have 
the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit  (Romans  8  :  23)*  Paul  had  just  said, 
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"but  you  have  received  the  spirit  of  sonship.  When  we  cry,  ’Abba! 
Father! ’  it  is  the  Spirit  himself  bearing  witness  with  our  spirit 
that  we  are  children  of  God,  and  if  children,  then  heirs,  heirs  of 
God  and  fellow  heirs  with  Christ,  provided  we  suffer  with  him  in 
order  that  we  may  also  be  glorified  with  him,"  (Romans  8  :  15-17 ). 

All  this  is  possible  only  for  those  "who  are  in  Christ  Jesus"  (Ro¬ 
mans  8  :  l),  "who  walk . according  to  the  Spirit",  in  whom  the 

Spirit  of  God  dwells  (Romans  8  :  9)>  who  have  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
(Romans  8  :  9)  and  in  whom  Christ  dwells  (Romans  8  :  10).  These  ex¬ 
pressions  point  to  a  close  life-giving  relationship  with  Christ,  and 
in  which  relationship  we  encounter  God  who  "was  in  Christ"  (  2  Corin¬ 
thians  5  •  19) •  Notice  the  concomitant  suffering  (Romans  8  :  17). 

As  the  way  of  the  Suffering  Servant  was  the  way  Jesus  travelled,  so 
the  way  of  suffering  and  sacrificing  service  must  be  the  way  of  those 
who  have  received  the  spirit  of  sonship  and  in  faith-rooted  hope 
await  with  creation  to  be  set  free  from  bondage  to  decay  and  "ob¬ 
tain  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God'1  (Romans  8  :  21). 
Paul  knew  that  the  life  in  Christ  would  mean  suffering  service,  but 
he  was  eager  for  it.  Indeed,  he  counted  all  else  as  loss  because 
of  the  immeasurable  worth  of  knowing  Jesus  Christ,  his  Lord  (Phi- 
lippians  3  s  8). 

7/e  have  previously  spoken  of  the  value  of  Christian  tradition, 
moreover,  we  have  traced  the  concepts  of  covenant,  election,  and 
messianism  as  seen  in  the  Old  Testament  and  which  have  been  fulfilled, 
renewed  and  transformed  in  the  historic  fact  of  Jesus  Christ,  his 
life,  death,  resurrection,  and  continuing  presence  in  the  Spirit. 
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In  Jesus  Christ  we  have  God's  tradition,  which  governs  all  other 
traditions.  Whether  we  are  a  highly  institutionalized  church  or 
a  loosely  organized  church,  or  an  exclusively  liturgical  and  sacra¬ 
mental  church,  or  if  even  we  were  the  very  Ecclesia  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  if  we  believe  that  God's  Kingdom  was  concretely  manifest 
in  Jesus  Christ  and  that  in  faith-grounded  hope  in  Him  as  Lord  and 
Savior  we  can  expect  the  fulfilment  of  God's  Kingdom,  then  all  that 
we  do,  say  or  think  must  be  Christocentric 0  It  is  therefore  under¬ 
standable  that  the  life  of  the  Christian  in  community  with  God  and 
his  fellow-man  must  be  grounded  in  Christ,  Thus  we  can  understand 
more  clearly  why  Paul  spoke  of  the  Christian  community  as  the  Body 
of  Christ  (l  Corinthians  12  :  27). 

How  the  Christian  Church  can  be  considered  as  fallible,  and  re- 
formable,  and  still  be  the  Body  of  Christ  will  be  the  concern  of 
this  chapter.  Before  this  discussion,  it  is  well  to  acknowledge 
that  there  are  many  parallel  expressions  in  the  New  Testament  which 
emphasize  what  we  have  said  about  the  continuity  of  God's  Kingdom 
as  well  as  its  renewal,  transformation,  and  manifestation  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  Ecclesia,  (Originally  the  word  "Ecclesia"  did  not 
mean  a  body  ’'picked  out"  from  the  world,  but  rather  it  meant  those 
who  responded  to  God's  summons ,  which  was  to  every  man,  to  come  and 
to  listen  to  and  to  act  on  His  word,)  The  Christian  fellowship 
is  referred  to  ass  The  Israel  of  God  (Galatians  6  :  1 6);  as  the  seed 

of  Abraham  (Galatians  3  •  29) 5  as  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  dispersion 

(James  1  s  I5  1  Peter  1  :  l);  as  a  spiritual  house  (l  Peter  2  ;  5)5 

as  the  house  of  God  (l  Timothy  3  :  15)5  as  an  elect  race,  royal 

priesthood,  holy  nation,  people  of  possession,  people  of  God 
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(l  Peter  2  :  5>  9*  10) ;  as  a  Kingdom  of  Priests  (Revelations  5  :  10); 
as  a  remnant,  chosen  by  grace  (Romans  11  :  5);  as  the  Temple  (l  Co¬ 
rinthians  3  •  16,  17;  2  Corinthians  6  :  l6);as  "The  household  of 

God,  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Christ 
Jesus  himself  being  the  chief  cornerstone  (Ephesians  2  :  19b,  20); 
as  an  olive  tree  onto  which  wild  branches  (the  Gentile  Christians) 
were  grafted,  and  onto  which  the  natural  branches  which  had  been 
broken  off  (the  Jews)  would  be  grafted  back  on  again  (Romans  11  : 
17b-24) 5  as  the  Messiah  and  his  people  as  vine  and  branches  (John  1 
:  1-8);  and  as  a  marriage,  rooted  in  the  love  of  Christ,  that  cannot 
be  set  aside  by  human  sin  (Ephesians  5  *  23-35)*  Obvious  from  the 
above  is  the  truth  that  a  necessary  ingredient  of  the  Church  is  people, 
as  when  Paul  speaks  of  the  Church  of  the  Thessalonians  as  composed 
of  men  and  belonging  to  men  (l  Thessalonians  1:1;  2  Thessalonians 

1  :  2)o  Men  are  the  bricks  out  of  which  the  edifice  is  built,  but 
these  men  belong  because  they  have  given  their  hearts  to  God.  More 
frequently  in  the  New  Testament  the  Church  is  described  as  coming 
from  God  and  belonging  to  God,  that  is,  as  the  "Church  of  God" 

(l  Corinthians  1:2;  2  Corinthians  1:1;  Galatians  1  :  13; 

1  Thessalonians  2  :  14;  1  Timothy  3  •  5>  15)*  Still  the  Church 

of  God  is  elsewhere  spoken  of  as  related  to  Christ,  that  is,  as  the 
body  of  Christ  (Colossians  1:24;  1  Corinthians  12  :  12ff;  Romans 

12  :  or  as  the  body  of  which  Christ  is  the  head  (Ephesians  5 

:  23,  24). 

Before  discussing  the  Body  of  Christ  as  described  in  Paul,  it 
must  be  mentioned  that  Paul  speaks  of  the  Scclesia  in  three  different 
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ways.  It  means  "the  universal  Church"  (l  Corinthians  10  :  32; 

12  :  28;  Philippians  3:6).  It  means  "the  particular  local  Church" 
Romans  16  :  1;  1  Corinthians  1:2;  Galatians  1:2).  Also  it 

means "the  actual  assembly"  of  the  faithful  in  any  place  for  the 
purpose  of  worship  (l  Corinthians  11  :  18;  14  :  19;  14  :  23). 

Although  it  seems  that  Paul  developed  from  the  particular  to  the 
universal  (cf.  "Ecclesia  of  the  Thessalonians"  in  1  Thessalonians 
1  :  1;  2  Thessalonians  1:2,  and  the  later  mention  of  "the  Eccle¬ 
sia  of  God  which  is  at  Corinth"  (l  Corinthians  1  :  2),  but  this 
really  demonstrates  that  Paul  feels  every  loyal  Christian  was  both 
a  member  of  the  smaller  fellowship,  the  local  congregation  in  which 
he  participated,  as  well  as  the  universal  fellowship.  So  it  must 
be  among  the  various  denominations  that  they  must  recognize  not 
only  their  local  congregation,  denomination,  or  confessional  but 
also  each  other  as  parts  of  the  larger  whole. 

As  Paul  uses  the  concept  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  Romans  12  : 

5ff  and  1  Corinthians  12  :  12ff  to  express  the  close  identification 
of  Christ  with  his  people  (cf.  Acts  9  •  4-5  where  the  persecution 
of  Christians  is  looked  upon  as  persecution  of  Jesus),  so  it  is 
that  the  member,  as  a  limb  of  the  same  body,  should  be  mutually 
helpful  and  co-operative  (l  Corinthians  12  :  14-25;  Romans  12:  6-8). 
There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  Ephesians  and  Colossians  are 
deutero-Pauline  works.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  Ephesians 
and  Colossians  the  Church  is  the  body  of  which  Christ  is  the  head 
(Ephesians  1  :  22;  5  :  23ff;  Colossians  2  :  19) >  whereas  in  Romans 
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and  Corinthians  Christ  is  the  body  of  which  Christians  are  members 
in  particular.  Also  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  Ephesians 
and  Colossians  the  body  of  Christ  is  the  universal  Church  (Colossians 
1  :  22,  24;  Ephesians  1  :  22,23),  whereas  the  body  in  Romans  and 
Corinthians  seems  to  indicate  the  local  congregations  (l  Corinthians 
12  ;  12f;  Romans  12  :  5f)*  ®u.t  as  mentioned  above,  Paul  has  con¬ 
sidered  the  Ecclesia  as  both  local  and  universal  (cf.  1  Thessalonians 
1  :  1  and  1  Corinthians  1  :  2)0  As  well,  Paul  has  said  that  "the 
head  of  every  man  is  Christ"  (l  Corinthians  11  :  3),  therefore  even 
though  Colossians  and  Ephesians  may  be  deutero-Pauline,  they  are 
not  un-Pauline,  On  the  assumption  that  what  is  written  in  Colossians 
or  Ephesians  is  implicitly  found  in  Paul’s  epistles,  for  the  following 
discussion,  they  will  be  considered  as  Pauline. 

The  words  of  institution  in  the  Last  Supper,  "This  is  my  body," 
were  words  which  Paul  had  received  and  passed  on  to  his  converts 
(l  Corinthians  11  :  23  )*  But  Paul  makes  the  jump  from  ’’feeding 
on"  to  "becoming"  the  body  of  Christ.  "Because  there  is  one  loaf, 
we  who  are  many  are  one  body,  for  we  all  partake  of  the  same  loaf" 

(l  Corinthians  10  :  17)*  According  to  John  A.  T.  Robinson  in  his 
book,  The  Body,  upon  which  much  of  the  following  discussion  will.be 
based,  when  Paul  speaks  of  the  Lord’s  appearance  to  him  as  one  untimely 
born  (l  Corinthians  15  :  8),  it  was  "The  revelation  of  the  resur¬ 
rected  body  of  Christ,  not  as  an  individual,  but  as  the  Christian 
Community."  (l)  Paul  had  earlier  recognized  that  those  followers 
of  Christ  he  was  trying  to  stamp  out,  were  in  reality  Jesus  Christ 
(l)  John  A.  T.  Robinson,  The  Body,  (Chicago,  Henry  Regnery  Co. 

1952),  p.  58. 
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himself  (Acts  20  :  14fj  9  :  4*5  22  :  7f).  In  1  Corinthians  8  :  12 

he  writes,  "Thus  sinning  against  your  brethern  ....  you  sin  against 
Christo"  Also  in  Galatians  4  •  14  he  writes,  "But  (you)  received 
me  o,.  as  Christ  Jesus."  Thisrelated  to  our  Lord*s  words,  "Truly  I 
say  to  you,  as  you  did  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethern, 
you  did  it  to  me"  (Matthew  25  ;  40).  This,  however,  does  not  deny 
the  singularity  of  the  resurrection  body  of  Christ  for  Paul.  It  is 
his  starting  point.  "If  Christ  has  hot  been  raised,  your  faith  is 
futile  and  you  are  still  in  your  sins"  (l  uorinthians  15  :  17). 

In  explaining  how  the  body  of  Christ  can  be  composed  of  the  many, 

Paul  begins  by  announcing  that  the  unity  of  Christ,  as  with  the  unity 
of  a  human  body  with  many  members,  is  one.  But  the  body  to  function 
must  also  be  many  (l  Corinthians  12  :  14)*  '^his  agrees  with  Uygren’s 
statement,  "There  is  no  Christ  without  the  Church  -  no  Church  without 
Christ,"  (2)  which  Nygren  qualifies  by  saying  that  Jesus  Christ 
does  have  an  independent  existence  as  the  Eternal  Son  of  God.  The 
point  of  1  Corinthians  12  :  15-21  is  that  there  must  be  more  than 
one  member  if  there  is  to  be  a  body. 

That  the  corporal  unity  of  the  risen  and  glorified  Christ  is 
basic,  can  be  seen  in  the  texts  where  the  diversity  is  the  subor¬ 
dinate  clause,  while  the  unity  is  the  principle  clause.  Unity 
exists  in  spite  of  diversity;  "the  body,  though  many,  are  one  body" 

(l  Corinthians  12  ;  12);  "so  we,  though  many,  are  one  body  in  Christ" 
(Homans  12  ;  5) 5  "we  who  are  many  are  one  body"  (l  Corinthians  10  ;  17)# 

(2)  Anders  Uygren,  Christ  and  Eis  Church,  (Translated  by  Alan 
Carlsten) ,  (Philadelphia,  Westminster  Press,  195&),  P*  89* 
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In  the  passages  dealing  with  the  Body  we  find  a  discussion  of  the 
multiplicity  and  diversity  of  Chrises  working  through  his  people 
(l  Corinthians  12  :  4-51?  Homans  12  :  3-8;  Ephesians  4  :  1-16). 

For  Paul  the  continual  reduction  of  the  vicarious  minority  - 
those  saved  enough  to  he  saving  -  occur ed  until  there  was  hut  one 
man,  Jesus  Christ  (Galatians  3  •  16) ,  the  "One  who  died  for  all" 

(2  Corinthians  5  5  14)*  But  from  this  time  on  it  is  not  the  one  who 
represents  the  many  as  did  the  Suffering  Servant  (Isaiah  42  :  1  etc.) 
or  as  did  the  Son  of  Man  (Daniel  7  '•  13-27).  Rather,  the  many  re¬ 
present  the  one.  "For  as  many  of  you  as  were  baptized  into  Christ 
have  put  on  Christ.  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither 
slave  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female;  for  you  are  all  one 
in  Christ  Jesus 0"  (Galatians  3  :  27,  28). 

There  are  many  expressions  of  this  inclusion  of  the  many  in 
one.  Some  are  quite  abrupt.  "  ......  one  has  died  for  all;  there¬ 
fore  all  have  died"  (2  Corinthians  5  •  14)*  More  frequently,  Paul 
speaks  of  being  "in"  Christ  and  Christ  "in"  us  (2  Corinthians  5  : 

17;  Cdossians  1  *  27;  Galatians  4  s  19;  Romans  8:1).  We  are 
"sumphutoi"  with  him  (Romans  6:5),  that  is,  we  grafted  into  his 
stock. 

Paul  also  speaks  of  being  "with"  Christ.  Instead  of  implying 
a  loose  connection  by  the  use  of  "with"  (Gk.  sun),  Paul  wishes  to 
express  as  close  an  identification  with  Christ  as  possible.  In 
Galatians  2  :  20,  by  the  juxtaposition  of  "with"  and  the  closest 
of  all  his  expressions  of  identification  with  Christ,  Paul  says, 
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"I  have  been  crucified  with  Christ;  it  is  no  longer  I  who  live,  but 
Christ  who  lives  in  me;  and  the  life  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I 
live  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me  and  gave  himself  for 
me.”  Those  who  have  been  received  ”intd' Christ,  are  crucified 
”with”  him,  die  ”with”  him,  and  being  raised  "with”  him,  live  "with" 
him  (Romans  6  :  3-H)*  We  are  joint  heirs  "with"  him, provided  we 
suffer  'with"  him,  in  the  faithful  hope  of  being  glorified  "with" 
him  (Romans  8  :  17)*  This  is  the  Divine  imperative  for  the  "new 
tissues  to  take  on  the  rhythms  and  metabolism  of  the  body  into  which 
they  have  been  grafted."  (3)  "Whether  we  are  Baptists,  Catholics, 
United  Church,  or  of  any  other  denomination,  if  we  claim  to be  of 
the  Body  of  Christ,  we  must  also  b e  willing  to  be  claimed  by  the 
life,  death  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord  -  we  must  participate  in 
the  "life"  of  suffering,  sacrificing,  redeeming  service  of  God. 

If  we  claim  to  be  of  the  true  Church  we  must  allow  Godfs  "tradi¬ 
tion"  in  Jesus  Christ  to  claim  us. 

Further  examples  of  the  same  close  identification  are:  "put¬ 
ting  on  Christ"  (Galatians  3  •  27 ;  Romans  13  5  4) 5  "Christ  being 
formed  in  you"  (Galatians  4  :  19);  uniting  with  the  Lord,  as  in  a 
marriage  where  "The  two  shall  become  one"  (l  Corinthians  6:1 6; 
cf.  Genesis  2  :  24);  and  also  we  are  limbs  of  Christ  (l  Corinthians 
6  :  15;  12  :  27;  Romans  12  :  15).  The  idea  of  the  headship  of 
Christ  first  occurs  in  1  Corinthians  11  :  3>  and  is  expanded  in 
Colossians  and  Ephesians.  Christ  is  the  head  of  His  resurrection 

(3)  John  A.  T.  Robinson,  The  Body.  (Chicago,  Henry  Regnery 
Company,  1952)*  p8  63o 
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body,  not  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  but  actually  as  the  head  (kephale) 
of  the  body  (soma)  in  which  Christians  are  incorporated.  Head  and 
body  are  always  used  complimentarily  (Ephesians  1  :  22;  4  :  15f; 

5  s  23;  Colossians  1  :  18;  2  :  9f>  19) •  However,  physiologically 

crude  this  emphasis,  the  author  has  used  organic  terras  continually 
to  express  a  living  and  vital  relationship. 

The  Church  which  is  Christ’s  body,  received  from  Christ  the 
fulness  which  Christ  receives  from  God  (Ephesians  1  :  22,  23;  Co¬ 
lossians  2:9)*  The  fulness  of  the  God-head  is  contained  in 
Christ  is  such  a  way  that  it  spread  over  those  incorporated  in  Him, 

The  hope  of  every  Christian  is  the  fulness  of  God  which  already 
exists  in  Christ,  but  this  can  be  obtained  not  individually  but 
corporeally  with  Christ  and  the  Christian  fellowship  (Ephesians 

4  :  13)*  This  means  being  filled-out  with  the  grace  of  Christ  or 
of  God  (Romans  15  :  13  5  Philippians  1  :  11;  4  *•  8;  Colossians 

1  :  9)  as  well  as  being  filled-out  with  Christ’s  sufferings  (Colos¬ 
sians  1  :  24,  26;  2  Corinthians  1  :  4-7)  and  the  fulness  of  the 

ministry  and  the  gospel  received  from  Christ  (Romans  15  :  19;  Co¬ 
lossians  1  :  25)*  Not  that  these  were  not  filled-out  in  Christ, 
but  rather  that  they  must  be  filled-out  in  the  life  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  fellowship. 

The  mark  of  the  Christian  community  as  the  eschatological 
community  is  its  common  possession  of  the  Spirit  (l  Corinthians  12 
:  13)*  Each  Christian  denomination  should  promote  and  look  for  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  in  themselves  and  in  one  another  (cf,  Galatians 

5  :  22) *  The  Spirit  enables  those  in  the  Body  of  Christ  to  participate 
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already,  in  this  present  age,  in  the  resurrection  mode  of  existence. 
The  Spirit  is  an  "earnest”  (2  Corinthians  1  :  22;  5  :  5)  or  the 
"first-fruits"  (Romans  8  :  23)  of  the  life  of  glory.  Yet  more  pre¬ 
cisely  Christ  is  the  first  fruits  (l  Corinthians  15  :  20,  23),  while 
the  Spirit  is  the  instrument.  For  through  the  Spirit,  by  faith, 
we  wait  for  the  hope  of  righteousness  (Galatians  5:5).  The  Spirit 
will  quicken  the  bodies  of  all  who  are  in  Christ  (Romans  8  :  ll). 

Paul  writes  in  2  Corinthians  5  •  17  >  "Therefore,  if  anyone  is 
in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creation;  the  old  has  passed  away,  behold, 
the  new  has  come."  Just  as  the  healing  miracles  of  Jesus  of  Naza¬ 
reth  were  effected,  so  for  those  who  participated  in  the  Body  of 
Christ  the  powers  of  the  age  to  come  were  released  into  their  bodies. 
Not  only  was  this  tsrue  in  Paul's  time  but  it  has  been  true  of  all 
who  have  appropriated  the  life  in  community  with  Jesus  Christ  and 
His  people  throughout  the  centuries,  no  matter  what  their  particu¬ 
lar  denominational  or  confessional  bias.  This  is  what  is  meant  by 
going  beyond  tradition  (scriptural  and  ecclesiastical)  and  commu¬ 
nity  to  the  Event  and  the  Person  (God's  tradition),  whose  Presence 
now  as  then  makes  both  community  and  tradition  possible. 

Our  concern  has  been  the  resurrection  Body  of  Christ,  in  which 
Christians  since  Christ  have  participated.  Something  the  Church 
should  recognize  is  that  to  know  the  power  of  Christ's  resurrection 
we  must  "share  in  his  sufferings"  and  become  "like  him  in  his  death" 
(Philippians  3  *  10)  -  that  it  may  attain  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead.  The  Church  is  both  resurrected  and  yet  to  be  resurrected, 
redeemed  and  yet  to  be  redeemed.  Even  Paul  writes  "Not  that  I  have 
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already  obtained  this  or  am  already  perfect;  but  I  press  on  to  make 
it  my  own,  because  Christ  Jesus  has  made  me  his  own.  Brethern,  I 
do  not  consider  that  I  have  made  it  my  own;  but  one  thing  I  do, 
forgetting  what  lies  behind  and  straining  forward  to  what  lies 
ahead,  I  press  on  toward  the  goal  for  the  prize  of  the  upward  call 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus"  (Philippians  3  :  12,  13). 

The  above  points  us  to  a  recognition  that  although  there  is 
no  doubt  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  war  against  sin,  it  is  not  as 
yet  completely  defeated.  Paul  found  some  communicants  weak  and 
sickly  and  falling  asleep  (l  Corinthians  11  :  30)  and  even  some 
guilty  of  profaning  "the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord"  (l  Corinthians 
11  :  27).  Although  scandalous,  "all  have  sinned  and  fall  short 
of  the  glory  of  God."  That  this  is  so  should  not  throw  us  all  into 
a  state  of  paralizing  fear,  anxiety  and  despair,  but  rather  it  should 
make  us  humble  and  make  us  worthy  of  receiving  Christ  and  getting 
about  the  business  of  glorifying  God  in  our  bodies.  It  is  healthy 
to  realize  who  you  are  and  where  you  are.  So  it  should  be  for  the 
Church.  Every  member  of  the  Church,  be  he  Catholic,  Orthodox,  or 
Protestant,  must  say  each  day,  "Wretched  man  that  I  am!  Who  will 
deliver  me  from  this  body  of  death?"  (Romans  7  •  24).  But  this 
is  not  a  morbid  plea,  for  a  Christian  knows  the  source  to  which  he 
must  continually  look  for  strength,  guidance  -  and  dynamically 
enabling  power.  Each  should  say,  "Thanks  be  to  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord!"  (Romans  7  •  25) o  The  faith-grounded  hope  of 
every  Christian  is  that  our  bodies  are  not  our-  own  (l  Corinthians 
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6  :  19)  9  but  are  members  of  Christ  (l  Corinthians  6  :  15).  There¬ 
fore  we  can  "glorify  God  in  our  bodies"  (l  Corinthians  6  :  20); 
and  "reckon  ourselves  dead  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God  in  Christ 
Jesus"  (Romans  6  :  ll).  Sin  remains  but  we  who  are  in  Christ  are 
"therefore"  not  to  allow  it  to  reign  anymore  in  our  mortal  bodies." 
Herein  man  has  the  dignity  of  the  choice  of  living  for  God  in  Christ 
or  not.  "Therefore,  brethern,"  says  Paul,  "by  the  mercies  of  God, 
••••  present  your  bodies  as  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable 
to  God,  which  is  your  spiritual  worship"  (Romans  12  :  l). 

The  Christian  must  participate  in  the  resurrection  Body  of 
Christ,  that  they  might  bear  fruit  (Romans  7  •  4)*  Yet  the  Chris¬ 
tian  in  this  present  age  must  be  "always  carrying  in  the  body  the 
death  of  Jesus,  so  that  the  life  of  Jesus  may  be  manifest  in  our 
bodies"  (2  Corinthians  4  •  10).  To  be  of  the  Body  of  Christ 
Christians  must  complete  Christ* s  affliction  within  themselves 
(Colossians  1  ;  24)*  As  the  way  of  Christ  was  that  of  suffering 
service,  and  sacrifical  death,  so  it  must  be  for  His  Body  (Gala¬ 
tians  6  :  17;  1  Corinthians  5  5  51;  Romans  8  :  56f).  "Indeed", 
says  J.  A.  T.  Robinson,  t:in  the  most  obvious  sense  it  is  only  'in 
the  likeness  of  his  death*  that  we  are  at  present  united  with  Him: 
*the  likeness  of  his  resurrection'  lies  in  the  future  (Romans  6  :  5)* 
'God  both  raised  the  Lord  and  will  raise  up  us  through  his  power* 

(l  Corinthians  6  :  14;  2  Corinthians  4  *•  14)*"  (4)  Suffering 

will  be  a  characteristic  of  the  true  Church  till  "the  last  day" 


(4)  Ibid . ,  p.  74 
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when  God’s  full  glory  will  be  revealed  (Romans  8  :  17f;  2  Corin¬ 

thians  4  •  17)*  But  it  is  not  a  matter  of  affliction  now  and  joy 
later,  "For  as  we  share  abundantly  in  Christ’s  sufferings,  so  through 
Christ  we  share  abundantly  in  comfort  too."  (2  Corinthians  1:5). 
Paradoxically,  the  true  Church  possesses  both  the  suffering  and  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  along  with  the  future  hope  of  resurrection 
and  glorification  (Philippians  5  :  10f). 

The  Christian  lives  in  faith-grounded  hope.  By  the  fact  that 
every  member  of  the  Christian  Community,  no  matter  what  his  deno¬ 
mination,  is  human,  he  is  therefore  infected  by  sin.  But  even 
though  man’s  human  nature  (sarx)  or  outer  man  is  wasting  away  because 
of  the  wearying  struggle  against  sin  in  his  being  (cf.  Romans  7  : 

7-25)  and  the  abrasive  action  of  suffering  service,  man’s  "inner 
man"  or  "soma",  in  so  far  as  man  is  a  member  of  the  Body  of  Christ, 
is  being  transformed  or  renewed  every  day  (2  Corinthians  4  :  16). 

The  inner  man  is  "ho  edzo  hemon  anthropos"  as  contrasted  with  the 
outer  man  "ho  eso  hemon  anthropos."  Paul  says  that  the  outer  man 
belongs  to  things  seen,  but  by  this  he  is  not  refering  to  what  is 
visible  per  se.  Rather  he  is  refering  to  the  trials  and  sufferings 
presently  endured.  When  Paul  speaks  of  the  life  of  the  "inner  man", 
which  is  transformed  through  its  participation  in  the  Body  of 
Christ,  as  being  unseen,  he  is  refering  to  the  qualitative  reali¬ 
ties  of  Christian  faith,  fellowship  and  life  in  the  Spirit  -  which 
in  reality  are  seen  but  are  not  measurable. 

Going  on  from  this,  Paul  says  in  2  Corinthians  Chapter  5  •  If, 
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"For  we  know  that  if  the  earthly  "epigeius":  that  is,  fleshly; 
cf.  Philippians  3  •  19;  Colossians  3  :  5)  tent  we  live  in  is  des¬ 
troyed  (that  is,  even  if  the  wasting  away  of  our  "sarx"  is  carried 
to  the  point  of  death) ,  yet  "we  have  a  building  (oikodome)  from  God, 
a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens"  (vs.  16),  which 
is  none  other  than  the  Body  of  Christo  J.A.T.  Robinson  says  that, 
"Whenever  Paul  uses  the  word  "oikodome "(except  in  the  purely  figu¬ 
rative  sense  of  ’edification1)  it  means  the  Body  of  Christ,  the 
Church  (l  Corinthians  3  *  9>  Ephesians  2  ;  21;  4  :  12,  16),  not 
an  individual  body."  (5)  Moreover,  it  is  "we"  who  have  a  building 
from  God  (2  Corinthians  5  s  l)*  In  1  Corinthians  15,  Paul  also  feels 
that  the  final  transformation  of  our  present  body  and  the  receipt 
of  is  an  event  that  must  wait  upon  the  Parousia.  Until  that  time 
"we  ourselves,  who  have  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  groan  in¬ 
wardly  as  we  wait  for  adoption  as  sons,  the  redemption  of  our  bodies" 

(Romans  8:  23)*  " .  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 

at  the  last  trumpet.  For  the  trumpet  will  sound,  and  the  dead 
will  be  raised  imperishable,  and  we  shall  be  changed"  (l  Corin¬ 
thians  15  :  52).  So  it  is  that  Uygren  writes,  "Through  the  coming 
of  Christ,  through  his  death  and  resurrection,  the  new  aeon,  the 
aeon  of  life  has  emerged,  yet  it  awaits  its  fulfilment  at  the 
Parousia."  (6) 

The  message  for  the  Christian  Churches  today  is  that  sadly 
enough,  because  they  are  composed  of  human  beings,  the  works  of  the 

(5)  Ibid. ,  p.  76. 

(6)  Anders  Uygren,  Christ  and  His  Church,  (Translated  by  Alan 
Carlsten),  (Philadelphia,  Westminster  Press,  1956),  p.  101. 
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flesh  can  be  seen  among  their  members  (Galatians  5  :  19-21).  Conse¬ 
quently  each  church  should  recognize  itself  and  others  as  reformable. 
But  thanks  be  unto  God,  those  who  belong  to  Christ  give  evidence 
of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  (Galatians  5  *•  22,  23)!  Not  only  should 
we  then  look  for  works  of  the  flesh  within  our  own  particular  deno¬ 
mination  or  confession  as  well  as  others  -  criticize  them  in  others 
and  endeavour  to  remove  them  in  ourselves,  but  we  should  recognize 
and  encourage  the  development  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  in  our¬ 
selves  and  others.  The  redemption  and  release  from  the  bondage 
of  corruption  or  from  the  old  aeon  of  all  who  claim  membership  in 
the  Body  of  Christ  and  who  say  "yes"  to  the  claims  of  God  in  Christ, 
has  already  begun  (Romans  8  :  21)*  Now  no  matter  what  the  liturgical 
or  governmental  structure  of  the  particular  denomination  or  confes¬ 
sion  to  which  a  Christian  belongs  he  must  act  in  accordance  with  how 
he  understands  his  membership  in  the  Body  of  Christ  -  constantly 
open  to  self-examination  and  to  the  helpful  suggestions  and  criti¬ 
cisms  of  others®  Yet  he  must  also  wait  in  faith-grounded  hope  for 
the  Parousia  and  being  conformed  bodily  to  the  body  of  His  glory 
(Philippians  3  •  21;  Romans  8:9)*  This  is  not  an  individualistic 
concept,  although  it  concerns  individuals,  since  the  Parousia  will 
come  and  finally  transform  those  who  have  been  incorporated  into 
the  Body  of  Christ® 
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CONCLUSION 

In  considering  the  nature  of  the  Church,  which  is  one  of  the 
residual  problems  facing  the  ecumenical  movement,  it  has  been  the 
v  purpose  of  this  paper  to  be  primarily  concerned  with  God’s  tradi¬ 
tion  in  the  life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  related 
to  the  Biblical  concept  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  associated  terms. 
Considerable  space  has  been  given  to  the  nature  of  the  Christian 
Community  as  the  Ecclesia  and  as  the  Body  of  Christ.  This  was 
imperative  because  of  the  important  missionary  role  the  Community 
has  always  had  in  receiving,  renewing,  and  transmitting  from  its 
origin  the  essential  encounter  of  that  first  Community  that  knew 
Jesus  of  Nazaretho  The  Sacraments,  Christian  doctrine  and  theolo¬ 
gical  differences  have  not  been  dealt  with  very  fully,  except  to 
point  out  that  although  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  Holy  Commu¬ 
nion  are  basic  to  the  Christian  faith,  nevertheless  they  must  not 
replace  the  fellowship  with  God  and  with  one  another  which  they  are 
to  build  up.  l\ir thermore ,  it  is  this  person’s  contention,  that  if 
a  proper  conception  of  the  Church  as  both  redeemed  and  redeemable 
is  assumed,  critical  discussions  on  Christian  doctrine  and  theology 
could  be  carried  on  in  the  right  spirit  and  to  greater  advantage. 

The  contention  of  some  churches  such  as  the  Homan  Catholic  and 
Eastern  Orthodox  that  they  have  arrived  -  that  they  are  infallible 
and  irreformable  -  is  the  greatest  stumbling  block  to  building-up 
the  Body  of  Christ.  One  must  concede  that  many  other  denominations 
and  confessions  are  members  of  the  Body  of  Christ  and  that  they  do 
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give  evidence  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  but  the  consummation 
of  God's  reign  has  both  arrived  in  Christ  and  also  awaits  its 
fulfilment  at  our  Lord's  Second  Advent.  Till  such  time  every  Church 
should  view  itself  as  of  the  serving,  suffering,  redeeming,  recon¬ 
ciling,  fallible,  reformable.  Church  militant,  rather  than  as  the 
Church  triumphant. 

To  remove  from  the  churches  all  vestiges  of  institutionalism 
is  both  impossible  and  unreal.  Man  must  not  worship  hierarchical 
ecclesiastics,  an  infallible  pope,  an  infallible  Book,  or  an  in¬ 
fallible  institution  or  organization,  but  to  say  that  no  organi¬ 
zation  whatsoever  should  be  required  in  the  ideal  Ecclesia  or  Body 
of  Christ  is  unhistorical  and  unrealistic.  The  institutional  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  churches  should  facilitate  the  building  up  of  Commu¬ 
nity  and  the  membership  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  it  should  also  serve 
as  a  bulwark  against  heresy  from  within  and  antagonistic  movements 
from  without,  if  it  fails  to  do  this  then  it  must  be  revamped, 
but  never  destroyed.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  become  de-insti- 
tutionaliaed  or  that  we  become  one  institution,  but  rather  that 
we  recognize  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  in  each  other,  that  we  recog¬ 
nize  ourselves  and  other  churches  as  being  of  the  Body  of  Christ, 
that  we  work  together  as  much  as  good  conscience  will  allow,  ever- 
striving  to  understand  the  other's  position,  and  finally  that  we 
recognize  each  other  as  fallible,  criticizable  and  reformable. 

The  Church  must  not  forget  its  task. 

God's  grace  is  a  gift  of  " right-wising”,  enabling  power,  but 
it  is  also  a  gift  of  responsibility  and  task.  If  the  Church,  as 
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we  now  see  it,  is  just  lukewarm,  it  may  be  spewed  from  God’s  mouth. 
The  good,  holy,  and  just  judgment  of  God  is  for  the  Church  as  well 
as  for  everyone  else.  The  Church  is  like  a  wheatfield  in  which  weeds 
grow  as  well  as  grain.  It  will  be  God  who  will  separate  them.  Yet 
we  can  say  to  ourselves  and  one  another,  "Therefore,  my  beloved 
brethern,  be  steadfast,  immovable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord,  knowing  that  in  the  Lord  your  labor  is  not  in  vain  (l 
Corinthians  15  :  58) • 

Jesus  Christ,  related  himself  directly  to  God’s  Kingdom  (Matthew 
15  :  4) •  He  told  his  followers  that  the  Kingdom  was  "among  them" 
(Luke  17  :  2l).  Jesus  believed  in  a  certain  presence  of  the  Kingdom 
in  his  ministry  (Matthew  11  j  2-6) .  Yet  the  Kingdom  was  still 
growing  or  being  fulfilled  (Matthew  15  :  53)*  Its  fulfilment  was 
yet  to  come,  for  even  his  disciples  were  to  pray,  "Thy  Kingdom  come" 
(Matthew  6  s  10) . 

The  historical  antecedents  for  Jesus  of  Nazareth  are  quite 
important.  From  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus,  we  see  that  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God  was  associated  with  the  establishment  of  God’s  purpose 
for  men  -  Kis  love,  mercy  and  forgiveness.  In  the  Old  Testament  we 
have  seen  how,  particularly  beginning  with  the  Exodus  event,  God 
has  chosen  a  particular  people  to  participate  in  and  work  for  the 
bringing  of  all  mankind  under  His  rule.  With  some  care  we  have 
examined  the  various  messianic  figures,  particularly  those  of  the 
Son  of  man  and  the  Suffering  Servant.  With  a  sense  of  reverence 
and  awe  we  have  examined  the  figures  which  Jesus  either  adopted, 
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fulfilled  or  even  transformed 0  Of  particular  note  was  the  incident 
of  Peter* s  confession  at  Caesarea  Philippi  (Mark  8  ;  27-33).  Here 
we  see  a  combining  of  the  terms  Christ  (or  Messiah  or  "annointed 
one”),  Son  of  man,  and  the  image  of  the  Suffering  Servant  in  such 
a  way  that  each  concept  transformed  the  others  and  the  whole  is 
more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  Essential  to  the  Christian  faith 
is  the  sense  of  New  or  Renewed  covenant  (the  Divinely  ordained 
bilateral  agreement  cf.  Exodus  19  :  5  for  the  Old  Covenant  and 
Jeremiah  31  :  31-34  for  the  concept  of  the  New  or  Renewed  Covenant). 
In  Christ  we  see  the  future  tense  changed  to  a  present  indicative 
"This  cup  is  the  New  Covenant  in  my  blood"  (l  Corinthians  11  ;  25; 
Luke  22  s  20). 

The  Kingdom  of  God  was  realized  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  just 
after  his  resurrection,  Christ  not  only  told  the  parables  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  (Luke  15  :  3-10)  and  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Luke  10  : 
25-37);  but  he  received  and  ate  with  sinners  (Luke  15:1,2),  he  told 
Zaccheus,  "Today  salvation  has  come  to  this  house,  since  he  also 
is  a  son  of  Abraham.  For  the  Son  of  man  came  to  seek  and  to  save 
the  lost"  (Luke  19  :  8-10),  He  said  to  the  woman  taken  in  adul¬ 
tery,  "Neither  do  I  condemn  you;  go,  and  do  not  sin  again”  (John 
8  :  11),  When  Christ  laid  down  his  life  for  sin,  he  broke  its 
power.  Rising  on  the  third  day,  he  defeated  the  last  enemy  of  men 
-  death  (l  Corinthians  15  :  20-22).  In  Christ* s  passion  the  whole 
history  of  man  is  reversed.  Christ  is  the  new  Adam,  the  new  repre¬ 
sentative  man  (l  Corinthians  15  :  45-49;  Romans  5  :  12-21).  Men  and 
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women  who  identify  themselves  with  Christ  as  members  of  His  Body, 
receive  the  enabling  power  of  the  outpoured  Spirit  (Acts  2  :  16-21; 

2  Corinthians  1  :  22;  Ephesians  1  :  13-14)0  Their  delivery  from 
the  evil  age  is  begun  (Galatians  1:4),  for  already  they  taste  of 
the  power  of  the  age  to  come  (Hebrews  6:5)*  Their  citizenship  is 
of  the  new  age  (Philippians  3  :  20).  They  are  freed  from  the  demonic 
powers  of  evil  into  the  Kingdom  of  the  Son  (Colossians  1  :  13),  re¬ 
conciled  to  their  Father  and  King  (2  Corinthians  5  :  19;  Romans  5  : 
10-11),  adopted  as  son  of  the  family  of  God  (Galatians  4  :  5-7), 
accounted  as  righteous  through  their  obedient  trust  in  Christ 
(Romans  5  •  1-5)*  they  take  on  the  image  of  God  (2  Corinthians  3 

:  18)  o 

Those  who  claim  to  be  members  of  Christ’s  Body  must  make  the 
way  of  suffering,  redeeming,  reconciling  service  their  own  (Mark  8  : 
34) •  They  must  be  able  to  drink  of  the  cup  of  suffering  he  drank 
(Mark  10  ;  38*  39)-*  It  must  be  said  of  true  Christians,  "These  are 
they  who  have  come  out  of  the  great  tribulation;  they  have  washed 
their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb"  (Reve¬ 
lations  7  •  14)*  ’’All  this  is  from  God,  who  through  Christ  recon¬ 
ciled  us  to  himself  and  gave  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation; 
that  is,  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  himself,  not 
counting  their  trespasses  against  them,  and  entrusting  to  us  the 
message  of  reconciliation"  (2  Corinthians  5  ’•  18,  19). 

Still  we  who  participate  in  the  Body  of  Christ  -  in  the  King¬ 
dom  realized  in  Him,  while  witnessing  to  what  Christ  has  done,  must 
await  God’s  restoration  of  all  kingdoms  and  even  creation  itself 
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under  Himself  (Acts  3  :  32;  Romans  8  :  22-25).  We  must  await  the 
submission  of  all  powers  in  heaven  and  earth  to  the  name  of  Jesus 
(l  Corinthians  15  :  24-28;  Philippians  2  :  10)o  There  is  no  question 
of  defeat,  since  even  the  gates  of  hell  will  not  prevail  against  the 
Church  (Matthew  1 6  :18).  Christ  is  with  us  always,  even  to  the  end 
of  the  age  (Matthew  28  s  20). 

All  who  have  identified  themselves  with  the  Body  of  Christ,  be 
they  Baptist,  Moravians,  Roman  Catholics,  Greek  Orthodox,  or  of  any 
other  Christian  confession  or  denomination,  must  do  all  they  can 
through  examining  their  own  beliefs  and  those  of  others,  and  prac¬ 
tising  mutual  criticism  as  well  as  self-criticism,  bend  all  their 
energies  to  building-up  community  with  God  in  Christ,  and  among 
themselves.  For  those  who  are  in  Christ  know  that  nothing  present, 
past,  or  future  ''will  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord"  (Romans  8  :  3l)*  What  more  can  we  do 
than  pray  "Thy  Kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done"  (Matthew  6  :  10); 

Luke  11  :  2)  and  mean  it,  and  do  our  utmost  to  live  it.  We  act  for 
God,  yet  our  strength  is  from  God,  and  our  hope  is  from  God,  since, 
"If  the  Spirit  of  him  who  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwells  in  you, 
he  who  raised  Christ  Jesus  from  the  dead  will  give  life  to  your 
mortal  bodies  also  through  his  Spirit  which  dwells  in  you1' 

(Romans  8  :  11)*  In  faith-grounded  hope  we  await  the  New  Heaven 
and  the  Hew  Earth  (Revelations  21  :  1-4)  with  the  prayer,  "Amen. 

Come,  Lord  Jesus"  (Revelations  22  :  20). 
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